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THE STUDY OF CHILD LANGUAGE AND INFANT BILINGUALISM 
WERNER F. LEoPo.tp 


Child language and infant bilingualism! have so far only received marginal 
consideration from most linguistic scholars. The linguistic literature contains 
frequent references to children’s language learning; but most of these references 
are casual side-glances designed to support a point which the author wishes to 
make. On closer inspection they often prove to be based on very superficial 
observation, to be rooted in untested traditional impressions, and to clash with 
the findings of those who have really studied child language. Marcel Cohen 
complains rightly? that those who mention child language indulge too often in 
speculative interpretations and sweeping generalizations instead of taking the 
trouble to investigate child language. 

For example, one finds again and again the assumption that mama is one of the 
first words spoken by infants. Kretschmer, Trombetti, Royen* and many 
others mention the ‘fact’ and draw their own far-reaching conclusions from it. 
It is true, of course, that children say mama early and frequently. I suspect that 
it is the frequency of its use which leads superficial observers into chronological 
illusions. Mama is frequent and early, but by no means always among the first 
words. Papa is usually earlier. It appears far more commonly as the first 
meaningful word than does mama. 

‘Meaningful’ is an important qualification. Altho not usually the first, 
[ma ma] is an early babbling syllable. It is natural that fond mothers, waiting 
for the traditional word, joyfully interpret it as a reference to themselves; but 
dispassionate scholars should not follow them into the trap. Unprejudiced ob- 
servers find that these babbling syllables have at first no meaning at all, are 
mere muscle exercises. Then, very commonly, the meaning of food becomes 
attached to them. The word mjamjam, sometimes used by older children in the 
sense of ‘it tastes good’, is nothing but a phonetic variant of the babbling word 
with the meaning of food. 

Eventually, of course, mama comes to be filled with the conventional meaning. 
The teaching endeavors of the parents and their persistent misinterpretation of 
the child’s intentions are entirely responsible for this semantic development. 
Often this takes many months. In the case which I studied,5 not even the 
phonetic combination [mama] occurred in the babbling stage until the end of the 
tenth month; [baba] was fully two and a half months earlier. For one whole 
month [mama] was said without any meaning. Then it slowly developed the 
meaning ‘food’, together with such variants as {m:] and [mjamjam]. The 
standard reference of the word mama was not understood by the child until the 
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very end of the first year, half a month later than that of papa, and even then the 
little girl did not say it herself with this meaning. At the end of the thirteenth 
month the child said [pa-pa| with the standard meaning. One month later I 
tried to teach her to say mama, but with all good will she was unable to say the 
combination intentionally. She said [m:papa], and another month later [baba] 
actually meant ‘mama’ as well as ‘papa’. Finally, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth month, the child was taught by her mother to say mama with the tradi- 
tional meaning, and then the word became established quickly and was used 
frequently and correctly. But that was two and a half months after the learning 
of papa with meaning. Mama was preceded by six other designations of persons, 
including the general term baby, which was used for all children. Even the part- 
time maid was named earlier than the mother.6 The explanation undoubtedly 
is not that the mother was less important for the child than the father and other 
persons. On the contrary, the mother’s place in the child’s world was so central 
that specific naming was not needed at first. 

This is a sample of how exact, unprejudiced records can correct the picture 
obtained by the vague impressions of casual observers. In the literature of 
child language there are many studies which do not avoid the pitfalls to which 
fond mothers are exposed. In fact, many of the authors are fond mothers and 
fathers. Some are amateurs; more are scholars; but few are linguistic scholars, 
and it takes the best techniques of a linguistic scholar to guard against misinter- 
pretations. Certainly there is no reason for linguists themselves to commit the 
same mistakes if they will take more of a first-hand interest in child language. 
Few have done so up to now. 


Most of the many articles and books on child language have been produced, 
not by linguists, but by psychologists and educators, who deserve credit for 
having seen the importance of the study of child language and for having pursued 
it energetically. Scholars in other fields have made contributions, but linguistic 
scholars, who ought to be most competent, have lagged behind. 

The exact study of child language began in Germany in the middle of the 
nineteenth century under the impetus of the philosophy of Herbart. There were 
forerunners. Tiedemann, a professor of philosophy at the University of Mar- 
burg, had published a set of observations in 1787. They were significant enough 
to be republished a hundred years later in German, French, and English.’ The 
educational theorist Schwarz had included a noteworthy treatment of child 
language in his great work on pedagogy (1802). Feldmann (1838) had given 
incidental statistics on the first words of 33 children.® 

But research really got under way with the pioneer work of Herbart’s follower 
Sigismund,’° who inspired many later writers. Sigismund was a physician and 
some of his first followers were also physicians, who used a physiological ap- 
proach: Kussmaul, Vierordt.!' The physician Lébisch” had used the same 
approach before Sigismund; the Russian Sikorsky continued to use it later." 

One of the most remarkable early summaries is that of Franke.“ His physi- 
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ological approach led him to a brilliant, searching phonetic and even phonemic 
analysis of children’s sound learning. His results are not always correct; there 
are linguistic weaknesses; his belief in hereditary features of sound mastery is 
objectionable; his preoccupation with the parallelism between the language 
learning of children and that of mankind, while interesting and not fruitless, is 
not entirely wholesome; but after all is said, his study remains a significant one. 

With Herbart’s follower Striimpell," an educator, research swung back into 
psychological channels, as charted by Sigismund. 

The Herbart school in Germany received succor from England thru Darwin 
and his followers. Evolutionism led to the recording of consecutive, systematic 
observations. Darwin’ himself made such observations in 1840, altho they 
were not published until 1877. A few years earlier, the French philosopher 
Taine’ had published his data, collected around 1870. Both these studies were 
brief and sketchy, but the way was paved for more comprehensive genetic 
investigations. 

Other representatives of the biological and evolutionary approach were 
Romanes and Baldwin. Romanes,'* the English biologist, friend of Darwin, to 
be sure has only general statements on child language, which interested him as a 
link between animal speech and human language. He has the merit of recog- 
nizing that evolutionism had been practically applied in comparative linguistics 
before it had been clearly formulated in natural science.!® Baldwin, an Amer- 
ican, also used child language only occasionally as a stepping-stone to larger 
purposes.” Both have therefor only a marginal position in the history of child- 
language research as active workers; but both emphasized the crucial place of 
child language in the investigation of the human mind and of language, and did 
much to give prestige to the genetic method. Besides, Baldwin’s principle of 
the ‘circular reaction’ in the speaking process became a fruitful theory, which 
was carried over into the study of child language by his student, the psychol- 
ogist Allport,?4 and by the linguist Bloomfield,” both representatives of 
behaviorism. 

The first great systematic studies were those of Perez* in France (1878) and 
Preyer™ in Germany (1882). The latter especially had a profound and lasting 
effect on subsequent research. Preyer was a physiologist at Jena, but his 
approach is not physiological. He was inspired by Sigismund. His book 
comprises all phases of the mental development of the child as disclosed by a 
minute study of his own son. Almost a whole volume is devoted to the topic 
‘Learning to speak’, and 90 pages contain a most careful chronological record of 
the beginnings of speech during the first three years. Much of Preyer’s theoriz- 
ing lent itself to violent attacks, which did not fail to come forth;* but the 
factual record retains its value to the present day.” 

A little earlier, in 1877, an American scholar, Holden, professor of astronomy 
at the University of Wisconsin, had published a brief record.2”. This painstaking 
study deserves credit as a pioneer effort; but it has serious defects, especially in 
phonetics. The author acknowledges, modestly enough, the difficulties of 
research in a field to which he is unaccostumed. Some workers in America” 
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followed his method, with all its defects, for more than four decades, much 
longer than the progress in research warranted. 

One of the most fruitful early investigations is that of the German philosopher 
Schultze (1880).2° He postulated the ‘principle of the least effort’ for the 
sequence of children’s sound learning. This controversial principle has re- 
mained a pivotal point of discussion to the present day. As such it has the merit 
of having stimulated thinking about the essentials of sound learning and of 
having provided a common point of departure for many opinions. The contro- 
versy is not yet decided and continues to revolve around his tenet. He himself 
was conscious of having generalized on the basis of insufficient individual record 
material. 

In 1893 the French educator Compayré included in his book on the develop- 
ment of the child,*® most of which is a psychological summary, a lucid and sane 
general chapter (XI) on the child’s language learning. The treatment is second- 
hand; Preyer, Romanes, Egger,*! Darwin, Pollock*®* are his authorities; but he 
was considered the leader in the field of child psychology in France at the turn 
of the century,* and his book was translated into English, German, and Spanish.* 
On account of its influence as well as ‘its quality it cannot be passed over in 
silence. 

Toward the end of the century the psychologists took over in earnest. The 
inspiration came from Germany once more. The Englishman Sully, trained in 
German universities, published his Studies of Childhood® in 1896 and included in 
them his observations of the language of a boy. They dated back to 1880, two 
years before the publication of Preyer’s work, which he used with admiration for 
the later redaction. Altho phonetically crude, the book gives a good general 
picture of child language and is one of the best summarizing works in the field. 
It passes the linguist’s judgment more successfully than many later publications. 

A far-reaching influence was exerted by the great German psychologist 
Wundt,® who, inspired by Sigismund,*’ paid serious attention to the study of 
child language. A direct line leads from him to the German scholar Meumann 
and the latter’s student Idelberger** as well as to the influential American 
psychologist Stanley Hall,? who inspired a whole school of American students of 
child language, represented by such names as Tracy, Dewey,*® Lukens, 
Chamberlain.’ 

The Canadian Tracy, in his Psychology of Childhood (1893), gave in one 
chapter a summary of previous child-language studies, with no observations of 
his own. The book, now antiquated, commanded attention for a long time. 
It presented a good general picture of child language and dealt especially with 
phonetic aspects, altho not with full adequacy. 

In 1899 a young German philosopher, Ament, interrupted the stream of 
psychologists’ studies with an enthusiastic and ambitious book on the speaking 
and thinking of children,“ based on direct and second-hand observations. He 
considered briefly all aspects of the grammar of child language. The book was 
attacked“ and vindicated“ in turn by later students. It retains at least histori- 
cal importance. Ament gave a complete survey of the history of child-language 
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research from Herodotus on. His book summarizes and terminates the ‘in- 
tellectualistic’ approach.“ 

Wundt made his most significant contribution in 1900 in the first volume of 
his Vélkerpsychologie, a part of which is devoted to a detailed study of the sounds 
of children.‘? As in all of his work on language, Wundt’s importance lies less 
in his psychological theories, which are debatable, than in the orray of facts 
which he presents. 

A few years later his student Meumann** created a stir in child-language 
research by attacking the one-sided intellectual interpretation of children’s 
speech. He laid the stress on the emotional and voluntaristic urges operating 
in it. Altho he did not go too far in the new direction, a violent discussion 
ensued, which helped to put the thinking about child language on a broader base. 

One of his critics was Lindner, a Normal-School teacher in Saxony, who had 
assiduously studied child language since 1882 and was thus one of the pioneers 
contemporaneous with Preyer. His records,‘* like all exact individual case 
studies,®° retain their usefulness, as source materials, much longer than specu- 
lative publications. 

The work of the psychologists reached a summit in 1907 with the publication 
of the comprehensive study Die Kindersprache by Clara and William Stern," 
which, brought up to date in the fourth edition, stands today as the most authori- 
tative book on child language. It contains the first-hand observations of the 
authors and epitomizes the results of the international literature in a systematic 
manner. The approach is psychological, but an earnest attempt is made to 
digest the linguistic literature as well. The weakest point is phonetics, which is 
consciously neglected. The first two years, in which the latter is of paramount 
importance, receive only slight consideration.” In the same year there appeared 
in English the sensible survey of O’Shea.* 

Of later contributions by psychologists, the books of Karl Biihler (1918)™ 
and Charlotte Biihler (1928), both native Germans, who later taught in Vienna 
and eventually came to the U.S., must be mentioned. The Frenchman Guill- 
aume presented a book and several articles (1925-27). His psychology is 
untechnical and his grammatical approach is sensible and satisfactory. The 
articles specialize in child syntax and morphology. They are important altho 
they deal mostly with principles; illustrations from the author’s own observations 
are used sparsely. Delacroix, a French psychologist with a special interest in the 
psychology of language, wrote several studies, from 1924 to 1934, in which he 
paid attention to child language.*’ Altho he does not register details, his general 
discussions, which are clear, simple, sensible and to the point, are of great value. 
Infant Speech (1936) by the English educator Lewis® is a notable work, rich in 
first and second hand materials, particularly concerning the second year, and 
circumspect in its fine psychological explanations of speech development within 
the frame of the total development; but it lacks the broadened linguistic outlook 
of Stern, altho it is superior to the latter’s work in phonetics and attention to the 
beginnings of speaking. 

These boulders in the history of psychological and educational research in 
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child language are imbedded in a broad stream of smaller studies, mostly articles 
in educational and psychological journals. With more or less competence, many 
observations made on individual children were reported, usually with emphasis 
on one or the other aspect of language learning. An enormous number of them 
dealt with the acquisition of vocabulary, with much counting of words at certain 
ages, which has proven rather barren for the progress of research. Most of these 
studies neglect exact phonetic description, altho the first two years of speaking 
cannot be studied adequately without it. Child forms in popular spelling do not 
give a clear impression of the child’s pronunciation, especially in English, and 
American observers were the chief contributors to the flood of such studies. 
Besides these studies do not usually pay much attention to the gradual growth of 
the child’s language, which is much more important than cross-sections at 
certain stages. The interest was laudable and usable results were obtained, but 
the aggregate achievement is not very impressive.*® 

One of the more significant early contributions is that of Lukens,® a student of 
Stanley Hall and therefor ultimately of the Wundt School; but it too has grave 
linguistic defects. 

The Belgian educator Decroly® attempted a summary of what was known in a 
small book (1933), leaning heavily on Stern and others and hardly leading 
beyond them. The German psychologist Friedrich Richter*® gave the only 
complete account of the history of child-language research from Aristotle to 
Stern in 1927; this dissertation is an indispensable tool. 


A methodological contribution of educational research since the twenties is the 
group test administered to many children at different ages. Dorothea 
McCarthy, Madorah Smith, Beth Wellman,“ Harold M. Williams,® all 
Americans, are some significant names in this line of endeavor. Group results 
are interesting as a corrective to accidental conditions prevailing in individual 
records. The results are often presented in intricate statistical analyses, with 
graphs and charts. With this method everything depends on the formulation 
of the linguistic problems covered by the figures, and the linguist is not always 
satisfied with it. Studies of this type are often distinguished by succinctness 
and rigorous method, worthy of imitation. But the linguistic scholar looking for 
assistance in his work cannot help feeling at times that the results achieved are 
not commensurate with the excellent method used. As far as phonetic problems 
are concerned, recent educational studies have wisely turned to phonetic trans- 
cription; IPA symbols are usually employed. 

The results of group studies (or cross-sections) are now available in a con- 
venient and competent summary by McCarthy.™ 


So far, no linguistic scholars have been mentioned. I have stated that 
linguists have not paid as much attention to child language as they should and 
that they lag behind psychologists and pedagogs.*7 However, some of the best 
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investigations have come from linguists, even tho most of them come rather late 
in the history of research. 

Schleicher, the famous Indo-Europeanist, published a note on child language 
in 1861. 

The French classical scholar Egger, in 1879, was the first who tried to explain 
sound substitutions by citing ancient and modern parallels. In the course of 
sensible generalities he reported observations made on his children and grand- 
children. The study had been presented as a lecture as early as 1871. 

Humphreys, a professor of Greek at Vanderbilt University and therefor also 
a linguist in a sense, published a brief contribution in 1880.59 His chief interest 
was vocabulary, but he also paid attention to sounds and gave a table of sub- 
stitutions, unique for his time, for a girl two years old. 

The French linguist Deville wrote an extensive article in continuations (1890- 
91), in which he recorded the speech development of his daughter to the age of 
two, month by month and topic by topic, sounds and words.7° He confined 
himself to reporting the case, avoiding generalizations. Tho concise, the study is 
ample enough to give a satisfying description of the infant’s speech, and the 
element of gradual development is not completely neglected. Sounds are 
described adequately, altho Deville does not choose to examine principles of 
sound substitution. His study remains a valuable primary source and one of 
the best studies of child language after nearly 60 years, because he had the 
wisdom to confine his endeavor to a restricted, well-defined job and to do that 
job thoroly. 

All other linguistic investigations belong to the present century. The French- 
man Grammont, well known to linguistic scholars because of his thoro studies of 
assimilation and related phenomena, studied child language from the same points 
of view in 1902.7! His article is satisfactory only as far as these phenomena are 
concerned ; but he fully appreciated the fruitfulness of child-language studies for 
linguistics and called for exact investigation of the relationship between the 
standard language and the child’s transformations of it in sounds and lexical 
items. 

The Bulgarian professor Gheorgov contributed careful records of the language 
learning of his two sons in 1905 and 1908.” He published his long, exhaustive 
articles in a psychological journal, but his orientation is linguistic. In fact, his 
interest is almost exclusively devoted to the morphology of child language, which 
nobody has treated more fully. 

The well-known German Indo-Europeanist Meringer, who liked to explore 
less-traveled side-avenues of linguistics, published something about child 
language in 1906.7" In spite of occasional glimpses of methodological insight he 
tried to cover too much ground; his observations go from birth-~to age seven. 
The linguistic biographies of five children are sketchy and not so satisfactory as 
we should like the contribution of a competent linguist to be. 

The Dane Jespersen, another scholar who did not confine himself to the tra- 
ditional paths of linguistics, published a comparison of the speech of adults and 
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children in 1916 and incorporated the results in his book Language (1922) 
as one of its four chapters. This is the only introduction to linguistics which 
accords major consideration to child language. It gives an excellent, lively | 
discussion of general principles involved in language learning. 

The Frenchman O. Bloch, in a series of articles from 1913 to 1924, analyzed the 
language learning of his three children and some others while they were growing 
up.”> The articles are devoted to various aspects of language learning, sounds 
and syntax being given most attention. These articles are among the most 
valuable publications in the field. 

The oustanding French linguist Marcel Cohen wrote several brief articles 
between 1925 and 1933, in which he gave fragmentary data, from his own ob- 
servation, concerning selected grammatical phenomena.” One of them is 
devoted to the principles of growth in child language. He tries to find in child 
language confirmations for principles of general linguistics. His contributions 
are not of major importance; but it is reassuring to find a leading linguistic 
scholar who recognizes the interest which child-language study holds for lin- 
guistics. His merit is that he is not satisfied with unreliable generalizations, but 
sees the need for detailed factual investigations. 

Bloomfield, in his book Language (1933)77 makes scant mention of child 
language and is very critical of previous studies; but he appreciates the im- 
portance of the infantile language-learning process and the need for exact and 
competent study of it. 

The Belgian Grégoire published an article in 1933 and a book in 1937, in which 
he subjected the language of his two sons during the first two years to minute 
phonetic and psychological analysis in chronological arrangement.’* He uses 
IPA transcription. The children were late speakers. The study is therefor 
mostly concerned with the babbling stage, which had never before been examined 
with such meticulous care. With more contributions of this kind, on a sound 
linguistic basis, we may hope eventually to make real headway in the study of 
child language. 

A decisive step forward was made by the Russian-American linguist 
Jakobson,’® formerly of Brno and Oslo, now of Columbia University, in 1939 
and 1941. He applied to child language the new methodological insight of 
phonemics; Jakobson is one of the originators of this method. The fruitful new 
approach disregards the accidental individual differences in the sequence of 
sound learning and investigates instead the phonemic contrasts which dominate 
this sequence. With this method it is possible to overcome the deadlock at 
which the study of child language, with its apparently irreconcilable divergent 
results, seemed to have arrived. Jakobson’s study shows that we have still not 
enough linguistically exact investigations of individual cases. In details Jakob- 
son’s theory is open to corrections; but as a whole it furnishes the tool for progress. 

The first fruit of the new approach is an article by Velten®® of Indiana Un- 
iversity (1943), in which the very slow language learning of his daughter is 
analyzed phonemically with Jakobson’s method, slightly modified. The title 
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of the paper recognizes the possibility of extending the principle of contrast to 
the learning of vocabulary; but because the child’s speech was rather undeveloped 
by age two, the results along this new line are scanty. 

My own volumes on child language’ aim at a systematic examination of the 
language learning of the first two years from every aspect of linguistics: vo- 
cabulary, sounds, morphology, syntax, meaning, etc. The speech of my two 
daughters is analyzed with a degree of completeness and detail not attempted 
before, and coordinated in footnotes with the results of other investigators, both 
linguists and non-linguists. The fourth volume deals with the later years in 
diary form. 


Enough recognized linguists have expressed their interest in the study of child 
language to prove that this field does not deserve the neglect which on the whole 
has been its fate up to now. This should be obvious on purely theoretical 
grounds. We have studied language and languages of every conceivable type, 
standard languages, dialects, languages not written, languages of special groups, 
with ever varying methods, throwing light into every nook and cranny of the 
speaking activity. Why should just child language, which is incontestably a 
province of language, be outside the pale of linguistic inquiry? 

The study of child language is closely linked with the traditional approaches 
of descriptive and historical linguistics. Bloomfield characterizes infantile 
language learning as a ‘slow-motion picture of ordinary processes of speech.’® 
Grammont says: ‘Toutes les modifications fonétiques, morfologiques ou syn- 
taxiques qui caractérisent la vie des langues apparaissent dans le parler des 
enfants.’* Language learning never ends. ‘Every speaker is constantly 
adapting his speech-habits to those of his interlocutors,’ says Bloomfield of adult 
speakers; ‘he gives up forms he has been using, adopts new ones’ etc. There is 
no better language situation to study such adaptations than child language. 
There the changes take place much more noticeably and rapidly, the child’s 
constant endeavor being to conform to the speech of his surroundings. Bloom- 
field again says: ‘To the end of his life, the speaker keeps on doing the very 
thinzs which make up infantile language-learning.’* The gradual development 
of a phonemic system and of phonetic refinements; the building-up of a syntax, 
from crude beginnings to the expression of the finest shades of thought, will, and 
feeling; the evolution of morphological devices, from complete absence to faith- 
ful imitation of the standard; the principles of word-formation; the constant 
modifications of meaning, with extensions, restrictions, and transfer; the growth 
of vocabulary with all its phonetic and semantic difficulties; in short, every 
pattern of grammar, every process of language shows up in child language in a 
nascent state, in coarser, more tangible shapes, compressed into a much shorter 
time and therefor more accessible to observation. 

The only field in which caution is necessary is the comparison with theories 
about the origin of language. A child’s learning to imitate a fully developed 
standard language is quite different from man’s original learning to speak without 
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a model. Yet even in this respect the study of infantile learning should be help- 
ful.“ As Guillaume has pointed out,® historical linguistics does not lead back 
to pre-grammatical stages. Child language does.*’ 

The study of child language is definitely a concern of general linguistics. Even 
if it should lead to no new knowledge concerning the speaking process, it throws 
new light on many known principles. The polarity between conservative and 
progressive impulses in language dominates all of child language. The goal is 
as conservative as it could be: the child strives to learn the language exactly as 
his environment speaks it, and nursery usage is more conservative than any 
other domain of language.** Yet, in the process of learning the child utilizes the 
limited material acquired with supreme disregard for established practices, 
striking wildly out of bounds in every direction, but in the same manner as 
adults do with less freedom of action. 

The chief reason why linguistic scholars have not often carried out exact 
studies of child language is the enormous difficulty of such projects and the 
patience and sustained effort necessary for seeing them thru. Such studies 
cannot be made in a few months of concentrated work, and their yield is not 
spectacular enough to satisfy the ambitious scholar. Enough well-known 
linguists have expressed their interest in such studies and recognized the im- 
portance of child language for linguistics to justify a call for further competent 
aid in the cultivating of this field. Scholars who do not care to make a detailed 
study could still make valuable contributions by observing the phonemic de- 
velopment or some other partial linguistic phase and publishing their results in 
brief summaries. 


As far as infant bilingualism, which is involved in my own study, is concerned, 
the situation is even less satisfactory. Surprisingly little has been written about 
any phase of bilingualism. 

There are a number of studies from countries and districts in which a bilingual 
condition exists as a practical problem: Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Wales, South Africa, India, the southwest and the big cities of the 
U. 8.8° They were written by educators, school teachers who had to struggle 
with language difficulties in schools in which instruction was given in the 
dominant language to children who had grown up with another language. 
Usually they believe that bilingualism influences the development of a child 
unfavorably; but many of them have a pedagogical ax to grind.*° Often they 
plead for more consideration for the mother tongue in the school. 

Bilingualism of school children who learn one language after another is how- 
ever a matter quite different from the simultaneous learning of two languages by 
smaller children. I know of only three books on this topic. The classical 
study is that of Ronjat, which describes the French-German bilingualism of his 
son during the first three or four years of his life.*' It presents the most nearly 
ideal case of bilingualism, the child learning to use both languages with equal 
facility and continuing to use both in later life. The study was guided by 
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Grammont and inspired by other leading linguists. It is linguistically sound 
and phonetically careful. It presents systematically the total linguistic de- 
velopment from the point of view of bilingualism. 

Somewhat less satisfactory is the book of Pavlovitch, which describes the 
French-Serbian bilingualism of his son during the first two years. The author 
had thoro linguistic training in Serbia and France and availed himself of the 
counsel of Meillet and Ernault. The systematic presentation, linguistically 
oriented, is generally sound. But the second language, French, enters the 
picture rather late. The phonetic treatment, which is of paramount importance 
for the second year, is not fully satisfactory. In addition to his own obser- 
vations, he tried to summarize child language in general; the attempt was 
premature. 

Geissler,** who lived among the Germans in Belgrade, published in 1938 a 
thoro study of the bilingualism of German children in foreign surroundings. 
Up to the present this work must be considered the book on child bilingualism in 
general. Geissler analyzes the bilingualism of small children, of school children, 
and of adolescents in separate chapters, taking differences of individual char- 
acter and types of bilingual situations into account with excellent method. 
Geissler is not a linguist, and his pronouncements on language in general and child 
language in particular contain too many vague generalities. But apart from 
Ronjat’s case study, his is the only book which treats the entire linguistic de- 
velopment of children from the point of view of bilingualism. 

This is all that I have found on the bilingualism of small children.“ Some 
articles on child language include a limited amount of foreign vocabulary.® 

Yet, many linguistic scholars have recognized the importance of the study of 
bilingualism for their science and deplored the neglect of it. Meillet calls spe- 
cifically for investigation of infant bilingualism.* The substratum hypothesis 
runs thru the entire linguistic literature as a more or less mystic explanation of 
puzzling phenomena in language.*” Yet nothing useful can come from specu- 
lative thinking until the effect of bilingualism has been studied in tangible case 
histories. 

America offers countless opportunities for observing infant bilingualism in the 
making. Children in immigrant families and in the Spanish-speaking southwest 
often grow up with two languages. Most of the parents do not have the equip- 
ment to study the problem. Even in cultured families, including those of 
university professors, the training of the parents is rarely a linguistic one, because 
linguistics unfortunately has not yet become a necessary ingredient of general 
culture. In the much reduced number of remaining cases, where both a bil- 
ingual situation and linguistic competence are present, either the interest in 
the problem or the patience to carry out such a project is usually wanting. I 
know myself of several cases in which enthusiasm for such a study was kindled 
by my own work; but the energy flagged when the difficulty of the project be- 
came evident. I appeal to the few who are capable of carrying out such an 
investigation to add sorely needed case histories of infant bilingualism®* and 
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infant language to the available material, as indispensable spade work for the 
higher purposes of linguistics. 


Northwestern University 
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ON DEFINING THE MORPHEME 
Dwicut L. BoLInGcER 


Implicit in Bloomfield’s definition of the morpheme as ‘a linguistic form which 
bears no partial phonetic-semantic resemblance to any other form’, and of the 
morpheme’s semantic content (sememe) as ‘a constant and definite unit of 
meaning, different from all other meanings, including all other sememes, in the 
language’,! is the assumption that a given phonetic concourse is either entirely 
with or entirely without meaning. The passage from the ‘ultimate constituent’ 
to the ‘meaningless sub-unit’ is abrupt: there is no meaning at all below the 
morpheme (if there is, we shall be suspected of not having analyzed far enough); 
and there is as much meaning, qualitatively, in morpheme plus zero as in mor- 
pheme plus morpheme plus morpheme. .. . 

I believe that this concept of the morpheme needs examination because (1) 
it is important to constituent analysis; (2) it is a crossroads between diachronic 
and synchronic morphology; and (3) it shows the necessity for a more rigorous 
treatment of meaning as it applies to synchronic analysis. I shall maintain: 
(1) That the transition from sub-unit to morpheme is, as regards meaning, not 
abrupt, altho there is a point below which we contemplate a world thax is dead, 
or nearly so, but above which the degree of fluidity, the degree of animation, 
jumps upward at a rate far exceeding its increase elsewhere; this degree of 
animation, by which I mean the statistically determinable readiness with which 
an element enters into new combinations, is the only sure linguistic evidence that 
the element has a meaning of its own. (2) That this increase continues as 
utterances are augmented in extent and still further as they are combined with 
other utterances, tho at an infinitely slower rate. In other words, instead of 
describing the access of meaning as a rectangle open at the growing end and 
closed squarely at the end that represents morpheme plus zero, I should diagram 
it as a parabola with the narrowest part of the curve standing for a least element 
capable of entering into new combinations (having meaning), and with the 
morpheme either at the same point or slightly to the right of it. The slow 
widening of the open end of the parabola is only a way of depicting the fact that 
a + b will join more readily into new combinations than a or b alone, that 
(a + b) + (ec + d) will combine more freely in new arrangements than a + b 
or c + d alone, etec.—in other words, that the linguistic environment of a smaller 
unit tends to be more predictable than that of a larger unit. (3) That the mor- 
pheme, as defined, is a variable, and scarcely easier to pin down than a word. 
And (4) that the morpheme needs redefinition, as it represents at present a 
curious survival of the confusion of contemporary and historical analysis. 

The application of the definition that I have quoted is illustrated by the 
statement that ‘wnhesitating is not a morpheme’.? Since un-, -hesitat-, and -ing 


1 L. Bloomfield, Language 161-162; New York, 1933. 
2R. 8. Wells, Immediate Constituents, Lana. 23.81 (1947). 
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are all encountered elsewhere with meanings similar to the ones that they reveal 
here, unhesitating is not an ultimate constituent, or morpheme. 

The difficulty arises when we attempt to deal with words like away or disease. 
We know, of course, etymologically, that there are two components in disease; 
but this knowledge is diachronic, and cannot be invoked in a synchronic analysis. 
As far as the contemporary meanings of dis- and -ease are concerned, they are 
irrelevant to the contemporary meaning of disease—it would be impossible for a 
modern speaker of English to create disease out of dis- and -ease as we now use 
them, as he might, for example, create de-hair or de-sugar. Stimulated by our 
etymological information we may imagine to ourselves how the meaning of 
disease developed from the combined meanings of its etymological components; 
but this in no way represents any picture that the vast majority of the users of 
the language carry about with them. If we were limited to usage we could no 
more divide disease (as spoken, diziiz) into dis- plus -ease than we can divide 
curfew into cur- and -few, or copper into cop- and -er. Etymology has undoubt- 
edly motivated attempts at synchronic constituent analysis of many words, but 
needs to be carefully separated from it. 

Now when we pass from words like disease in which the combination is dif- 
ferent semantically from its elements (and the difference is not attributable to 
any tagmeme, such as order or modulation, but is a psychological transfor- 
mation related to the frequency of the combination), to words in which the 
combination is clearly the sum of the parts, such as wnhesitating, we traverse a 
zone in which there is every imaginable degree of relationship between the part 
and the whole. In some, the relationship is dim—one scarcely knows whether to 
affirm it, or to call the totality a morpheme-word; as indicated by the stressed 
-sal- versus the unstressed -si- of motorcycle and bicycle, we seem to have two 
cognate forms one of which is clearly separable and the other may or may not 
be. This wavering continues all the way up into fairly complex combinations, 
with of course fewer and fewer examples the farther we go. To most unso- 
phisticated users of the language a short circuit has nothing to do with either 
short or circuit (except in so far as the phrase itself has been clipped to a short); 
and to not a few of these it has come to signify merely some kind of electrical 
mishap, completely removed from even that technical meaning which might, on 
reflection, be traced to short plus circuit. Ask one of these persons to account for 
the contrast short circuit versus long circuit and he will only look astonished. 

If we abandon the etymological standard of analysis we resign ourselves to the 
fact that the cept of receptive, concept, and except is no more ‘a morpheme’, 
synchronically speaking, than is the taf of taffeta, taffy, and distaff, for neither 
meets the test of meaning. May we go a step farther? Suppose that a form 
which under many conditions does meet the test of meaning, such as the re- of 
recall, reclaim, rebate, return, remand, and a host of neologisms, under other 
conditions has its primary meaning swallowed up, as in repertory, religion, recipe, 
or again has it contrasting with itself as in re-creation versus recreation, or, finally, 
relates to a secondary meaning of the etymon as in research. Unless we resort 
to etymology there is no way to identify all these instances as a single morpheme. 
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The re- of research (‘diligent, intensive’) of recall (‘back’), of rewrite (‘again’), 
and of religion (zero) are, synchronically, merely homonyms or near-homonyms. 
Besides identity and mere homonymy there may be partial synonymy, as in the 
un- of undetermined and the un- of unwind, which are related as negatives but 
distinguished by their peculiar connotations of ‘yet to be’ and ‘in reverse’. 

This raises the all-important question of WHOSE meaning, since meaning is the 
criterion. Clearly in the speech of the person who says a three-wheeled bicycle 
we cannot analyze bicycle. There are speakers of English who could never see 
a resemblance between the com- of compare and the com- of compound except the 
resemblance of sound, tho these same speakers would readily note the kinship of 
the co- in co-worker and co-defendant; there are others who might be taught to see 
the connexion in compare and compound, but would never think of it otherwise. 
For these people, who probably make up the bulk of the speakers of the language, 
can we rightly say that com- (con-) is a morpheme? It is doubtful whether for 
them any collocation of phonemes can be called a morpheme (as defined) unless 
it is still an active formative in the language, such as un-, re-, anti-, de-, in many 
or most of their combinations. 

Obviously we cannot use meaning to determine an element in speech until we 
decide whose meaning, and what kind of meaning, we mean. As for whose, it 
can scarcely be other than that of the majority of speakers. As to what kind, it 
should be the kind that the majority would recognize as constituting a basis of 
similarity among complex forms that are otherwise dissimilar in meaning. 

For the latter, we might speak of ‘proper meaning’, referring to the meaning 
that can be assigned to a segment taken separately. The in- of infer and intense 
would not have proper meaning because the majority of speakers would never 
take it separately; it would not, therefor, be a morpheme. It follows that 
proper meaning, as the determinant of a morpheme, is intimately connected 
with freedom. If it is a bound form, the element must —in order to be a mor- 
pheme—he active; for the moment that it becomes inert the new generation of 
speakers take it merely as a sound element, not a meaning element, of the larger 
signal. How proper meaning begins to dim the moment a combination becomes 
stereotyped is illustrated by a class in which the twelve students attempting to 
use the he (him) + who (that) construction to translate Spanish al que were 
divided equally between those who called it he who (as verb object!) and those 
who chose him who; fifty per cent made the wrong choice because he who had 
partially lost its active relation to the independent use of the pronoun. 

Attempts to identify morphemes by formal means will probably bear little 
fruit, for juncture and stress are too erratic and bear no simple relationship to 
meaning. The open juncture in an aim and the close juncture in a name do not 
distinguish an as a morpheme and a as a non-morpheme, but rather distinguish 
an aim from a name as wholes. Tho holiday is not a phonemic phrase by the 
Bloch-Trager definition, the -day is a morpheme in the sense that most speakers 
would immediately use the word day in defining it, and would associate the 
similar sounds with similar meanings. Freedom rather than form is what marks 
the morpheme, tho the form is affected in loosely predictable ways. An 
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utterance can perhaps be speeded up until all open junctures disappear, and yet it 
is understood, because its morphemes are identified thru memory. Holiday 
has often been encountered alone, and it is tied to a similar verbal habit or 
memory in birthday and washday; freedom in the sense of not being phrasally 
bound, and freedom in the sense of the manipulability of its parts, both RE- 
MEMBERED, enable us to identify it as a word and its ending as a morpheme. 

We thus arrive at a definition of the morpheme which parallels that of the 
word. Ifa word is a least element that can be used by itself, a morpheme is a 
least element that can enter into new combinations. Potentiality for new 
combination has two distinct advantages, as criterion for the morpheme. In the 
first place, it enables us to replace the ill-defined meaning with a measurable fact, 
the recurring appearance in new environments. In the second place, we shall 
discover that it is necessary in our definition of the word; for if a ‘minimum free 
form’ is one which merely HAs appeared in varied contexts, it would actually be 
BOUND to those (extensive but finite) contexts; only its potentiality for new 
combination keeps it from being phrasally bound. The actual number of new 
combinations made out of any given morpheme may be extremely small, but the 
appearance of only one in the lifetime of a speaker is still sufficient proof that the 
element has proper meaning, that its user views it as something existing at least 
partly to itself. Admittedly such a definition will not be altogether easy to 
apply; but it is an improvement on the definition that it replaces, which is just as 
difficult in application and is impossible in theory. 

The definition, however, rules out meaningless residual forms as morphemes— 
such as the cran- of cranberry—as well as etymological components. There is 
no way by which they can be included without opening the door to forms that 
we should not wish to include. This is an inconvenience, as it flies in the face of 
usage of the term morpheme, and the change would involve correcting too many 
things already written. Since very little constituent analysis has been done, it 
will be easier to leave morpheme alone and to give a new name to the KIND of 
morpheme that I have described as pertinent to constituent analysis. I therefor 
propose formative in place of morpheme as I have defined it, and component for 
an etymological entity (as used by Bloomfield, component and constituent are 
precise synonyms, so that we can utilize the surplus term), whence a morpheme 
is ‘a formative, residue, or component’. But we must remember, if this is done, 
that synchronic meaning is no longer the criterion for the morpheme; tho meaning 
of some sort there would be, whether diachronic or synchronic. Formatives 
would include morpheme words (whence formative might be defined also as ‘a 
minimum active form’). (Tho there is wide’duplication between residue and 
component and between formative and component, we still need to distinguish 
them, for there are residues which are not components such as certain portions 
of discombooberate, and there are even formatives which are not components, such 
as the -aroo as encountered in the originating word buckaroo). 

Constituent analysis is more and more hemmed in as it moves from the open 
end of the parabola toward smaller and smaller units at the closed end. The 
smaller the unit, the more likely it is to be partially or wholly bound. I do not 
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refer now to the kind of bondage which mechanically limits certain forms to one 
or a few environments, without altering materially the value of the parts, such 
as brand, adj., limited to new (or span new), or hard of limited to hearing; I mean 
the bondage which makes the whole radically different from the sum of its parts. 
By all means in present-day speech belongs to the focus class of yes or certainly, 
not to that of in every way possible; it is even less analyzable than certainly, where 
-ly affects certain- just as it affects glad- in gladly, whereas by that method is not 
semantically parallel to by all means. How do you do? belongs to the focus class 
of Hello, not to that of How do you know? Like nobody’s business belongs to the 
focus class of like sixty, like fun, like hell, not to that of like my brother. Why 
don’t you be careful? (admonition or reproach) versus Why not be careful? (sug- 
gestion or hypothesis)—unlike the semantically related Why don’t you try it? 
and Why not try it? or What do you say we—? paralleling Suppose we—?, etc., are 
to be analyzed or not depending on how much the analyzer insists upon fidelity 
between meaning of the whole and meanings of the parts. The analyst will 
generally elect to analyze, and rightly so, for he cannot assume the impossible 
burden of identifying all the stereotypes in a language. Bondage—in the sense 
of uniqueness of meaning—is virtually complete by the time we reach down to 
the word, and quite complete when we reach the formative. It is true that there 
are hints of meaning with vague resemblances of form at inferior levels, such as 
the n of un-, in-, non-, nude, numb, nix, no, or the vowel of goof, boob, google, etc., 
the occupants of the sharpest part of the parabola that describes the access of 
meaning; but constituent analysis should stop before it reaches this stage. Its 
problems are too specialized to be included. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Constituent analysis as undertaken up to the present works successfully— 
reflecting not perfectly but with a high degree of accuracy actual practise in the 
language—in larger groups, less successfully as groups are-made smaller, until, at 
the point of the ‘morpheme,’ it breaks down a large part of the time. This 
necessitates a redefinition of the morpheme so as to separate morphemes that are 
valid for constituent analysis (formatives and residues) from those which are 
valid for diachronic morpholoogy (components). The pluralizing component of 
Cincinnati and the genitive component of Evans are irrelevant to a constituent 
analysis of contemporary English. 

2. The redefinition of the morpheme suggests a clarification of freedom and 
bondage. This is called for also because bondage is now used in two different 
senses: a sub-word formative is ‘bound’ by the very fact that it is not a word, 
that is by never appearing alone, tho the variety of its environments may be 
almost infinite; a word, on the other hand, is ‘bound’ when it is restricted as to 
its environments. Let us say, then, that: (1) Components are locked in ‘inert 
bondage.’ (2) Formatives and residues may be locked in ‘active bondage.’ 
(3) Words are locked in ‘phrasal bondage’ when the combination is mechanical 
and the meaning of the parts answers to the meaning of the whole. 
The phrasally bound gob in Shut your gob has the same meaning as mouth in 
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this context, and admits of the same ornamentation as in Shut your silly gob 
(or mouth). Phrasal bondage is in turn divided into (a) ‘complete phrasal 
bondage’ when the word is used only in enumerable combinations such as full 
adv. in full well and full many or tapis in on the tapis; (b) ‘partial phrasal bondage’ 
when the word is used only in certain types of context such as budge (largely in 
negative contexts); and (c) ‘complex phrasal bondage’ (itself either complete or 
partial) when a phrase is phrasally bound, such as the no uncertain of in no 
uncertain terms (words, phrases) or suffice it in suffice it to say (point out). (4) 
Words are locked in ‘semantic bondage’ when a set phrase, made up of words 
which may or may not be perfectly free under other circumstances, has a meaning 
which does not answer to the sum of the meanings of the parts. Semantic 
bondage comprises most of the so-called ‘idioms’ in the language. Since no 
expression is ever quite as free as the focus class to which it belongs, semantic 
bondage affects in greater or lesser degree every utterance in the language—this 
is to say that (even disregarding supra-segmental modifications) the whole is 
never quite the same as the sum of the parts. In practice, the difference can 
as a rule be safely ignored. Thru analogic creation, any form of bondage may be 
released into its corresponding form of freedom: the phrasally bound hard of 
hearing (not hard of seeing, hard of smelling) may become ‘Is your car hard of 
starting?’ The inertly bound suffix in delicious, luscious may become actively 
bound in galuptious, curvaceous, crematious. 


University of Southern California 


3 PDQ commercial announcement on Abbott and Costello program, 19 Nov. 1947. 








ENGLISH SUFFIXATION: A DESCRIPTIVE APPROACH 
STantey 8. NEwMAN 


The following article was written in 1935 as part of a descriptive study of English, a 
project sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies and conducted by Morris 
Swadesh and the writer under the direction of Edward Sapir. Except for minor changes 
and a revised phonemic transcription,! the paper is printed substantially in its original 
form because of the interest it may have in showing the application of Sapir’s point of view 
and his concepts to the concrete problem of describing English suffixes. This paper high- 
lights some of the changes that have taken place during the last ten or fifteen years, both in 
the climate of linguistics and in its techniques of analysis. In 1935 the strictly descriptive 
approach was a rather novel and rash way of treating a non-primitive language. During 
the war, however, a number of linguists were engaged in applying descriptive methods to 
many literate languages, with the result that significant contributions to the description of 
several of these languages have recently appeared.?, Today the descriptive approach is 
becoming more widely accepted and understood outside the circle of analytical linguists, 
who had previously confined their efforts to unwritten languages. Also since 1935 changes 
have taken place in the concepts and techniques of analysis. The ‘sequence of combinatory 
processes,’ for example, discussed in §1.2 of this article, is better known today in terms of 
Bloomfield’s ‘immediate constituents,’ a concept which is receiving much critical discussion 
and clarification at the present time. During the last five or six years especially, a trend 
has been developing, led primarily by Zellig Harris, toward a more compact treatment of 
structural analysis. Linguists today are working out a more rigorous logic for analyzing 
their problems and a more tightly organized method of stating their descriptive facts.* 


0. The procedure to be followed in a descriptive treatment of suffixes seems, 
on the face of it, obvious and self-evident. A suffix is first isolated and then 
described. But what are the features of any suffix that are significant for de- 
scribing it? What, in short, constitutes a description of a suffix? In the word 
blam-able, for example, we have the adjective-forming suffix -able < F. -able < 
L. -d-bili- added to blam- < OF. blamer, blasmer < late L. blasphémdre. Such 
a statement appears to be an entirely appropriate description, and one which 
carries, perhaps, a persuasive ring of finality. But among other examples of 
this suffix we find the word tam-able, in which the same suffix is attached to 
tam-, in this case a stem of native origin. Further, the adjective-forming suffix 


1 The transcription used in this article is based upon the system in Morris Swadesh, On 
the Analysis of English Syllabics, Language 23.137-50 (1947). 

2 To mention only a few: Robert A. Hall Jr, Italian Inflection, Language 20.11-21 (1944) 
Spanish Inflection, Studies in Linguistics 3.24-36 (1945), Brazilian Portuguese Inflection, 
Hispanic Review 12.231-42 (1945); George L. Trager, The Verb Morphology of Spoken 
French, Language 20.131-41 (1944); Bernard Bloch, Studies in Colloquial Japanese I, 
JAOS 66.97-109 (1946) and the two subsequent articles in this series, English Verb Inflec- 
tion, Language 23.399-418 (1947); William G. Moulton, Juncture in Modern Standard Ger- 
man, Language 23.212-26 (1947). 

3 Zellig Harris, Morpheme Alternants in Linguistic Analysis, Language 18.169-80 (1942), 
Discontinuous Morphemes, Language 21.121-7 (1945), From Morpheme to Utterance, 
Language 22.161-83 (1946), Structural Restatements I and II, JJ AL 13.47-58 and 175-86 
(1947). On immediate constituents, see Pike, Taxemes and Immediate Constituents, 
Language 19.65-82 (1943) and Wells, Immediate Constituents, Langwage 23.81-117 (1947). 
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-less < OE. -leas appears with a stem of French origin in blame-less but with a 
stem of native origin in tame-less. 

There is no need to multiply examples; in modern English morphological ele- 
ments are combined without regard for their historical source. The etymological 
statement, which is of prime significance for certain types of linguistic investi- 
gation, has no proper place in a descriptive treatment of modern English, for 
morphemes do not operate in separate compartments according to their origins. 
Not only have these etymologically diverse elements become naturalized in 
English, but they have been welded into a system possessing its own distinctive 
features. It is these features which remain to be discovered inductively thru 
the descriptive approach. 

From this point of view, a truly valid description of any given morpheme is 
nothing less than a statement defining it in terms of the total linguistic system 
of English. To illustrate from one class of phenomena, suffixes are by defiintion 
morphological units appended to themes, units manifesting a type of junction 
behavior. But varying degrees of junction are found among suffixes; thus, the 
suffix -id (turg-id, horr-id) is more tightly joined to its theme than -ful (hand-ful, 
bucket-ful). And such combinatory phenomena, furthermore, are not confined 
to suffixation. As a matter of fact, the loose type of theme-plus-suffix junction 
exemplified by hand-ful or war-like shades into the type of theme-plus-theme 
junction occurring in such compounds as water-proof or air-tight. And, beyond 
compounding, a continuous gamut of combinatory phenomena is displayed in 
what we may designate as collocations,‘ phrases, clauses, and sentences. 

Approached in this light, then, suffixation can be treated neither as an isolated 
nor as a homogeneous system. It is, rather, a particular type of morphological 
process participating in a number of formal and functional systems—the system 
of junction types, of stress, of phonetic change, of ablaut, of grammatical word 
types (parts of speech), of semantic categories, each of these systems finding 
expression in other processes thruout the language; and suffixes differ among 
themselves in the ways in which they participate in these systems. 

Certain corollaries of method emerge from an inductive approach, because it 
has to regard the linguistic structure as a mesh of interrelated systems. No one 
segment of the language can be taken up by itself and disposed of once and for 
all. In order to gain perspective in dealing with the problems of suffixation, it 
was necessary to make excursions into the related systems of stress, ablaut, 
semantic categories, etc. Just as these more extensive surveys helped to define 
the features of suffixation, so the intensive study of suffixation, in turn, gave a 
firmer understanding of the systems extending beyond the confines of this process. 
Thru this slow inductive procedure of allowing the many segments of the lan- 
guage to define each other, it is assumed that the intricate structure of linguistic 
forms and functions will be gradually disclosed. 

This paper, then, cannot pretend to be a definitive or complete plan for de- 
scribing modern English suffixation. The investigation of other segments of the 


4 See Harold E. Palmer, English Collocations. 
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language will undoubtedly bring to light many new features which should be 
incorporated in this descriptive set-up. It is offered here as an illustration of 
the purely descriptive method of linguistic investigation and also as an exposition 
of some new features relating to English suffixation, which have not received 
previous attention. 

The following section of this paper deals with the general outlines of the formal 
and functional characteristics by which suffixes may be described and identified. 
The paper closes with a systematic application of the descriptive technique to 
the suffixes -ic (drithmét-ic, climdt-tc) and -ic, ics (arithmet-ic, mathemdt-ics). 


1. FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS: 1.1. Phoneticform. There is little need to stress 
the fact that the phonetic form of a suffix, or of any morphological element, is a 
descriptive feature of paramount significance; indeed, the phonetic description 
is sufficiently important to merit the use of a phonemic orthography rather than 
the traditional spelling in transcribing the language. But it should be pointed 
out that, by itself, the phonetic description does not offer an infallible criterion 
for identifying a suffix in English. English possesses a remarkable number of 
homonymous morphemes: thus, the suffix -al, added to substantives and adjectives, 
forms adjectives having an antepenultimate stress (orfjon-al, histdrik-ol) ; another 
-ol, neutral in its stress effect, is employed only with verbs to form substantives 
(rafyduz-ol, béerii-ol); a suffix -al, occurring only in disyllabic words with stress 
on the first syllable, forms verbs from verbs (shk-ol, tréemp-al, wéeg-al). Other 
formal criteria, in addition to stress, distinguish these three homonymous suffixes 
from one another. 

Conversely, a difference in phonetic form is not necessarily an indication of 
distinct suffixes. Altho a phonetic difference distinguishes -eerii from -orii, 
which appear as -orii when the word stress immediately precedes (sékend-éerii, 
kontribyuut-drii, elemént-orii, kempAls-orii), these forms represent the same 
suffix as tested by functional criteria and by formal criteria other than phonetic 
form. 

A thoro phonetic description of any suffix must take into account the various 
phonetic forms in which practically every suffix appears. Under certain condi- 
tions a suffix, when followed by other suffixes, undergoes phonetic change. In 
most instances the change is to be defined in terms of the following suffix. For 
example, the change of a final k to s before the suffix -atii takes place whether 
that final consonant is part of an unanalyzable theme or part of a suffix: e.g., 
oupéik, oupées-atii; 908ént-ik, do#ent-is-otii. Another type of phonetic change 
occurs in a suffix thru the operation of stress: if the zero-grade vowel (a) appears 
in the suffix when unstressed, a full-grade vowel is brought into prominence when 
the stress falls on the suffix. Thus, the suffix -al (e.g., méud-el) and the -al form 
of the -ol, -ail suffix (e.g., hdast-al, Jauvon-adil), which are homonymous when 
unstressed, become phonetically distinct in a stressed position: e.g., hdast-al, 
haast-{l-eti but mdud-ol, moudéel-stii. These suffixes, then, may be distin- 
guished phonetically on the basis of their stressed forms: -{l- (middle-stressed 
-dil) for one and -éel- for the other. 
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1.2. Types of junction. The pyramidal nature of English wordbuilding de- 
mands a descriptive technique that takes account of the combinatory processes 
thru which functional elements are joined into words. To analyze a word such 
as AnimpréSenobel, for example, into prefixes an- and im-, root -pres- (< -pres, 
as in im-prés, do-prés, keam-prés), and suffixes -an and -abel does not adequately 
describe the different types of junction involved; in terms of the combinatory 
processes, the element an- is added to the total thematic unit impréSenebel, the 
suffix -abal is added to imprégen, -on is added to imprés (the final s becoming 8 
before -on), and im- is added to prés. 

The theme, then, is any functional unit to which an affix is added. When the 
theme is unanalyzable, it coincides with the root, as -prés in im-prés; otherwise 
the theme is composed of a root with its cluster of affixes, as -impreSonebel in 
An-impréSanebel. The proper sequence of combinatory processes can be esta- 
blished by employing the concept of the theme; and a description of this sequence 
is essential to an understanding of the English word as a pyramid of functional 
units. 

To describe the types of junction characteristic of a suffix, it is necessary to 
distinguish two types of theme, independent and dependent. The theme is 
independent when it may stand alone, without the suffix, as a complete word. 
A diagonal line is used to symbolize the junction of independent theme plus 
suffix: e.g., pivet/al = pivet plus -el. Other examples of this type of junction 
are: 

fir/ful, h4us/fil, r6um/ful, ¢imbel/fuil, bélii/fil 

piis/fel, h6up/fel, byiute/foel, desgréis/fal, sAarou/fal 

laisons/fi, péetent/fi, éebsent/fi, refyuuj/fi, kAvonont/fi 

kriud/otii, daasil/atii, porpléks/atii, kenférm/otii, imortéel/otii 

braid/ol, klinik/ol, arijen/al, tredisen/al, kenjékéer/al 

véelod/éit, kéeptav/éit, éilyon/éit, rAstik/éit, aséesan /éit 

The dependent theme is one which cannot stand alone. Some dependent 
themes may be isolable by virtue of their productiveness in combining with any 
one of a number of suffixes. The junction of a productive dependent theme plus 
suffix is symbolized by a colon, e. g., resiprek:el = rasiprak- plus -ol, the theme 
occurring also in resiprek:éit, résaprdas:etii. Other examples are: 

yuun:otii (:ofai, :yan), praaksim:otii (:eit, :al) 

perpétéuu:al (:eit, :otii), dént:al (:eit, sist) 

prasipot :2it (:as, :ant), liber:éit (:ol, :tii) 

hér:ed (:efai, :er), pytutr:ed (:afai, :ésent) 

Many of the dependent themes in English, however, are petrified. In the 
word myuunisep-al, for example, the theme myuunisep- can neither occur inde- 
pendently nor take suffixes other than -al. The theme in words of this type 
cannot be isolated by means of the methods applied either to the independent 
theme or to the productive dependent theme. But several suffixes with the 
form -al, each of them possessing a set of well-defined formal and functional 
characteristics, occur in combination with isolable themes; in these instances the 
suffixes can be identified and their characteristics described. By using these 
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characteristics as criteria for identifying the various occurrences of an -ol ending, 
the word myuunfisep-sl is found to contain the same suffix that appears in 
pivet/el and in resiprek:al. 

This type of junction, in which the ending is identifiable only by reference to a 
suffix already isolated and described in other examples, is symbolized by a period, 
e.g., myuunfsep.al = the petrified dependent theme myuunisop- plus the suffix 
-ol which appears with other themes that can be isolated. Additional examples 
illustrating the junction of a petrified dependent theme plus suffix are: 

kéam.otii, eespéer.otii, proupinkw.otii 

réedik.al, gAter.ol, myuunfisap.el 

léesor.dit, déprok.éit, itar.dit 

stdal.od, véel.od, sdrd.ed 

The three types of junction, applying to theme plus suffix combinations, are 
also exhibited by suffixes in combining with one another. The symbols of junc- 
tion, then, offer a simple technique for indicating the analysis of words which 
contain more than one suffix. A few examples will serve to illustrate the varie- 
ties of junction types that may occur in a single word. 

stail/ist/ik, stuup-id/otii (:ar), myuunisep.éel/oatii, pléite/n:izam (:ik), duur:- 

éi§:on (:at:iv, :obel), hiubr.ik:éit (:ant), bibl/ik.ol, énorj:ét.ik (ii), stot-ist.- 
iks, preféS/on/al/izeom, poué:t/ik/al (:m), véel.ed/éi8/an 

The types of junction characteristic of a suffix present a significant criterion 
for defining its morphological behavior and for distinguishing it from homony- 
mous suffixes. Thus, the substantive-forming -ol (refytiuz/ol, béerii/al) is added 
only to independent themes; the adjective-forming -ol (pivet/sel, rasiprak:ol, 
myuunfsep.ol) appears with both independent and dependent themes. Some 
suffixes, again, are employed only with dependent themes, as -od (pydutr:ad, 
stdal.od). The three grades of junction serve essentially to define the degree of 
isolability displayed by a suffix in combining with themes and with other suffixes. 


1.3. Stress. With regard to word stress,’ suffixes may be classified as either 
1) neutral or 2) conditioning. 

1) Neutral suffixes, when added to themes, effect no change of stress in the 
word: -mont, -abel, and -eerii, -orii, -orii are suffixes of this type. Note the 
different positions of the heavy stress in the following sets. 

méZer-moent, kons{il-mont, akAmpenii-mont, imprizen-mont disepdéint-mont 

péeris-abal, avdid-ebel, mdadofai-abel, destingwis-abel, interpéuz-sbel 

prdames-drii, despéns-orii, déprekat-drii, améejon-éerii, kAantradikt-orii 
But a word which consists of many syllables (five or more) and has the heavy 
stress on the first of these does not easily accomodate itself to the normal patterns 
of English stress; words such as disoplen-sbel and impraket-drii are hard to say. 
In a few instances an irregular change of stress has been found to occur when a 
disyllabic neutral suffix is added to an independent theme of three or more syl- 
lables, the first of which is stressed in the source word. Under these particular 


5 The types of stress used in this paper are discussed in the writer’s On the Stress System 
of English, Word 2.171-87 (1946). 
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circumstances the stress is apt to shift from the first to the third syllable. For 
example, rekonsail-abel and jastefai-obel may be heard with the heavy stress on 
either the first or the third syllable; the shift of stress is fixed in such examples as 
paarlomént-srii (< pdarlomont), kAamplomént-orii (< kdamplemont). But, on 
the whole, words showing a conflict or interference with the normal stress be- 
havior of neutral suffixes are extremely rare; and in such words the stress tends 
to vary according to speaker and dialect. 

Forming a special sub-type among the neutral suffixes are those which possess 
a middle stress of their own (indicated by the grave accent sign, ‘), a stress some- 
what weaker than the heavy stress appearing in the word.’ All middle-stressed 
neutral suffixes are uniform in their junction behavior; they are combined only 
with independent themes. 

héend-fil, béeskot-fil, pdakot-fil, @imboel-ful 

gdad-laik, wdr-laik, l4if-laik, biznes-laik 

méen-hid, ndit-had, brAdor-hid, é4ild-hid 
In their consistently loose type of junction, in their possession of an indigenous 
stress, and in their lack of stress influence on stems, these suffixes exhibit a degree 
of autonomy which marks them as enclitic in character. A sharp contrast in 
stress and junction behavior, for example, is to be noted between the substantive- 
forming -fil, which is attached only to independent themes, and the unstressed 
adjective-forming -fal¥ added to dependent as well as independent themes (pfis/- 
fal, gréit:fal (:etuud), wist.fol. 

2) A large proportion of English suffixes condition the place of the heavy stress 
in words. A few of the stress-conditioning suffixes form words with final stress. 

réfyuuj-fi, mdrgoej-fi, kaanfor-fi, dévot-fi, ndamon-fi 

kéenon-¢id, steron-¢id, blaak-éid, fydusel-éid, par-¢id 

dkSon-fir, briged-fir, maunten-fir, vaalont-fir, pdion-fir 
The position of the heavy stress in these examples is to be regarded as a word- 
stress phenomenon; that is, the heavy stress is not an intrinsic feature of the 
suffix itself. When a suffix conditioning the final stress is added to a theme, the 
entire stress pattern of the word undergoes a change; in conjunction with the 
heavy stress on the last syllable of the word, a light variety of middle stress 
usually falls on the antepenult: e. g., kenfAr but kaanfor-fi (not kenfAr-fi), bragéid 
but briged-fir. In contrast to this phenomenon of word-stress adjustment is the 
loose juxtaposition of two individually stressed elements, as in Joréef-laik or 
gerfaz-fil, where no readjustment of stress takes place in the word. 

In addition to the final-stress conditioning suffixes, there are suffixes, such as 
-ik, which demand a penultimate stress in the word. But the majority of stress- 
conditioning suffixes form words having a heavy stress on the antepenult. 

eséeson-tit, kAansom-tit, sAblom-dit, régyol-dit, léesor-dit 

efékSon-ot, foréen-ot, déspor-ot, lojitem-ot, dabstan-ot 

groméer-iion, histdr-iion, kemfid-iion, baarbéer-iion 

péeral-as, houm4anem-es, miséev-es, béarber-ss, timor-os 

remfidii-ol, rezijuu-ol, modfsen-ol, témper-al, 4aptik-ol 
The antepenultimate stress, however, is not in all instances actualized as such. 
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Disyllabic words obviously cannot assume an antepenultimate stress. With 
most suffixes of this type, disyllabic words are regularly stressed on the first 
syllable: e.g., pdi-os, Jéi-as, spdin-ol, ndrm-al. But some suffixes, such as -eit, 
form two-syllable words which are inconsistent and variable in stress: e.g., altho 
frAstr-eit and krii-éit are stressed, respectively, on the first and second syllables, 
veik-eit, kriim-eit, neer-eit vary in stress with different speakers. 

More intricate are the special phonetic conditions which interfere with the 
antepenultimate position of the stress normally demanded by these suffixes. 
One of the most widely distributed conditions disturbing the stress position is 
the presence of § or j as the final consonant of the theme; under such conditions 
the stress appears on the penult: e.g., majis-on, @lialéuj-on; molis-as, koréij-as; 
poléis-al, farinj-al. The & or j in these examples is due to a phonetic fusion of the 
final theme consonant with a following palatal vowel. This is indicated, on the 
one hand, by the paired forms of some suffixes, which begin with a palatal vowel 
after themes ending in certain consonants (gdéard-iien, graméer-iien) but drop 
the vowel after 8 or Jj (myuuzfS-on, @iioléuj-on). Moreover, the stages in the 
fusion of consonant plus palatal vowel are actualized in the variant pronuncia- 
tions of many such words, the presence or absence of fusion determining whether 
the stress will fall on the penult or the antepenult: e.g., collégiate (kolfijiiot, 
kalfijet), egrégious (agréjiias, ogréjas), and even Sictlian (sosiliion, sasilyan), 
ménial (mf{iniiol, mfinyal), tédious (tfiidiies, tiidyas, tfijas). 

As an exaraple of a more restricted condition interfering with the antepenulti- 
mate position of the stress, a penultimate syllable closed by r, m, or n will gener- 
ally draw the heavy stress in words containing suffixes, such as -ol or -as, which 
ordinarily demand the stress on the antepenult: e.g., ydunevArs-al, otAmn-oal, 
oriiént-al; ondrm-as, traménd-as. 

The vitality of these phonetic details as genuine patterns in the language is 
demonstrated by a curious substitution of patterns which is taking place in sub- 
standard speech. Most of the stressed penultimate syllables closed by r, m, or 
n and followed by the suffixes -al or -as have the form -ént-al, -énd-al and -ént-as, 
-énd-as. The rule of stressing such syllables before -al is well fixed and consistent 
because of the large number of examples belonging to this set, the suffix combina- 
tion -mént-al, for example, being very common (gAvarn-mént-al, davélap-mént-al, 
dargyuu-mént-al). But these syllables before -as, of which there are less than a 
half-dozen examples, are being modified in substandard speech to -énS-as (< 
-ént-as) and to -énj-as (< -énd-as), thereby conforming to the widespread pattern 
described above: e.g., porténs-os < portént-as, mouméns-as < moumént-as, 
treménj-as < treménd-as, stuupénj-as < stuupénd-es. 

In spite of the involutions and disturbances which obscure the main outlines 
of the stress system as it applies to suffixation, the stress feature remains as one 
of the most valuable criteria for describing and identifying a suffix. This feature, 
however, demands a description of the pattern, not merely the isolated instances, 
in the stress behavior of a suffix. It would be erroneous, for example, to align 
béerii-al and orijon-al as words similarly stressed on the antepenult, and servadiv- 
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al and porént-ol as analogous examples of penultimate stress; these objective 
similarities are the result of an accidental convergence of two distinct patterns. 
The -ol of béerii-ol and servdiv-ol has among its other characteristics that of 
being a neutral suffix; the position of the stress in the verb theme (béerii, sorvdiv) 
is consistently retained when this substantive-forming -ol is added. The -ol of 
arijen-ol and perént-ol, on the other hand, is a stress-conditioning suffix; the sub- 
stantives and adjectives to which this -al is suffixed normally form words with 
an antepenultimate stress, the stress of the theme being either shifted to fulfill 
this requirement (as in drajen, orfjen-al) or retained if an antepenultimate stress 
results (as in pouétik, pouétik-ol); under special phonetic circumstances the 
stress falls on the penult (as in péerant, perént-al; prdavins, pravins-al). 


1.4. Phonetic changes. Another feature significant for the description of any 
suffix is the set of consonant and vowel changes which the suffix induces in the 
theme. 

In its influence upon consonants, a suffix affects only the last consonant of a 
theme. Thus, a theme final k changes to s before the suffix -otii; a theme final 
t becomes s before the suffix -ii. 

o6éntik, ddentis-otii; oupéik, oupées-otii; p5k-al, p4s-otii 

hipokrit, hipéakras-ii; démokréet, dam4akroas-ii; kAanstent, kAanstens-ii 
The consonantal changes illustrated above take place with mechanical consis- 
tency in all themes appending these suffixes. Other consonantal changes occur, 
however, which are morpho-phonological rather than purely mechanical in na- 
ture. Before the suffixes -al and -as, for example, the final t or s of some themes 
changes to 8. 

paart, péarS-ol; prézedent, prézedéns-al; disént, disénS-os; niutrot-iv, nuutris-es 

dartefas, dartefis-ol; kAamors, kemArS-al; éeveras, &evaris-os 
Corresponding changes do net apply to the final t or s of all themes which add 
these suffixes: e.g., kaantanént-el, portént-es, ydunevArs-al. The consonantal 
changes occurring before the suffixes -al and -os are determined by morpho-phono- 
logical conditions; a theme final t, for example, which does not change before -ol 
is to be distinguished from a theme final t which becomes § before -ol. 

In adding certain suffixes, themes also undergo regular vowel changes that 
occur in series, or sets. Compare the following set of vowel changes, occurring 
before the suffix -atii, with the changes characteristic of -ik. 

ei > ee: sein, séen-otii; vein, véen-otii; orbéin, orbéen-otii; mendéis-os, 
mendées-dtii. 

ai > i: davdin, devin-stii; sebl4im, seblim-otii; sfinail, sonil-otii; fain-ait, 
in-fin-stii 

ou > aa: vorbdéus, varb4éas-otii; miidiiduker, miidiidakr-stii; atréus-os, otrdas- 
atii 

ii > e: briif, brév-otii; sarfin, serén-otii; oubfis, oubés-otii; fikw-al, ékw-otii 
Cutting across the operation of these vowel changes is a general phonological 
rule of English which does not permit such vowels as ee, i, aa, or e to appear 
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before other vowels. Consequently, the characteristic vowel changes are can- 
celed when an ei, ai, ou, or ii of the theme occurs prevocalically: e. g., géi-atii, 
p4i-stii, dii-otii, praidr-otii, riiéel-otii. 


1.5. Suffix affiliations. Within the total suffixing system, groups of suffixes 
tend to aline themselves into derivational sub-systems. On a purely mechanical 
plane these affiliations can be described in terms of suffix interchanges and suffix 
combinations. An interchanging series (-ad, -or, -ofai) is illustrated in the 
following set of examples: 

hér-ad, hdr-ar, hdr-ofai 

stiiup-od, sttup-er, sttiup-ofai 

likw-od, lik-or, likw-ofai 

léengw-aod, léeng-or, ------ 

------- , téer-or, téer-ofai 

pytutr-od, ------ , pytutr-ofai 

Derivational patterns are likewise formed by suffix combinations, such as 

nérm-al, norm-éel-atii, ndrm-ol-aiz 

liig-al, liig-éel-otii, liig-ol-aiz 

im4drt-al, imort-éel-otii, im4rt-ol-aiz 

méud-al, moud-éel-otii, ------ 

voéuk-al, ------ , vouk-ol-aiz 
In many examples some of these suffix combinations are established as petrified 
suffix units. Thus, to indicate the types of suffix junction with the symbols used 
above, the combination -eis-on is an inseparable suffix unit in dlter/éi3.on, 
indign:éi8.on (:ant). In astesen/éi8/on, liber:é4i8/on, or léesar.éi8/an, however, 
the verb-forming suffix -eit is exhibited in independent junction with -on, a 
suffix which, like -as and -al, changes a theme final t to 8: compare -eit, -eiS-an 
with eekt, éekS-on or devdéut, devéus-on. And the productive dependent junc- 
tion of these two suffixes occurs, for example, in dispyuut/éiS:an (:as), diinout/- 
éiS:on (eit:iv). Similarly, the frequent combinations -ist-ik and -ik-ol—indepen- 
dently joined, for example, in pyuur/ist/ik, éelfebét/ik/al—occur as petrified 
suffix units in kéerokter/{ist.ik and bibl/ik.ol. 

In English the derivational system does not, of course, operate with a thoro- 
going formal regularity, as it does in some languages. For Yokuts, an Indian 
language of California, the statement that a certain suffix is added to a given 
type of verb stem means that this suffix is employed regularly with every member 
of the designated verb stem type. But the statement that English -od, -ar, and 
-efai form an interchanging set of suffixes, or that -eel-otii, -al-aiz, -eiS-on, -ist-ik, 
-ik-al constitute suffix combinations does not mean that these interchanges and 
combinations take place with infallible regularity. It is an intrinsic peculiarity 
of the English derivational system, rather than a negation of it, that the potenti- 
alities of this system are actualized with varying degrees of completeness and 
regularity at different points. The main channels of this derivational system 
and their intricate convolutions can be mapped out only by patiently describing 
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the affiliations of each suffix and by combining these descriptions into a total 
picture. 


2. FUNCTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. The definition of suffixes in terms of their 
functional characteristics is a common practice. Dictionaries and grammars 
generally provide definitions of the grammatical and semantic functions of suf- 
fixes. However, the functional phenomena of modern English have never been 
described systematically. In addition to their value in defining and identifying 
particular suffixes, these functional definitions will furnish an important part of 
the information leading toward a description of the total functional system of 
English. 


2.1. Grammatical function. Words in English may be grouped into classes of 
grammatical types, each defined in terms of its behavior. Suffixation is, of 
course, the most extensive morphological process in English for converting words 
from one grammatical class to another. Since a suffix operates in the grammati- 
cal system by changing the grammatical classification of a word, a proper gram- 
matical definition should take into account the word class (or classes) to which 
the suffix is added as well as the word class (or classes) formed by the suffix. 
Thus, both -al and -ik are adjective-forming suffixes; but the former is added to 
substantives and adjectives, the latter only to substantives. 

In spite of its practical value for referring to suffixes briefly and intelligibly, 
the grammatical description does not furnish a precise criterion for identifying a 
suffix. English has many suffixes fulfilling the same grammatical function: e.g., 
-os and -ik are analogous in grammatical function, for both are adjective-forming 
suffixes added to substantives. Many suffixes, again, form words belonging to 
more than one grammatical class: e.g., sArv-ont (substantive), riipént-ont (adjec- 
tive), oténd-ont (substantive or adjective). But it is precisely this overlapping 
of grammatical classes in the suffixing system which provides a formal basis for 
describing the relations between the grammatical classes. 


2.2. Semantic functions. The most subtle problem in dealing with English 
suffixes is that of adequately defining their meaning. In the descriptive ap- 
proach, any attempt to define semantic functions in terms of a ready-made 
logical or supposedly empirical system of meanings must be avoided. The 
semantic distinctions actually present in the language are to be accepted as 
crucial, however arbitrary they may appear from a logical or empirical point of 
view. 

Certain of these distinctions are comparatively clear-cut. In the category of 
voice, for example, a distinction is commonly made between agent (one who acts 
upon ..., as empldi-er) and receptor (one who is acted upon, as émploi-fi). The 
suffix -er, as a matter of fact, is heavily ear-marked for the agentive function. 
But even in its most common and well-developed categories, the English seman- 
tic system is by no means regular. Terms referring to agent and to receptor are 
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formed by a variety of derivational processes; and, for many verbs, such terms 
are lacking, altho the semantic function of such absent terms can be expressed 
by phrase locutions. The variety and irregularity of the derivational processes 
expressing the semantic relation empldi-or: émploi-fi may be illustrated by the 
following examples: 

kéept-or: kéept-iv 

ndamen-tit-or: ndamon-fi 

konfdid-er: kAanfed-ont 

kenfés-or (one who confesses): kenfés-er (one who is confessed to) 

sespékt-or: sAspekt 

Git: (victim) 

disaplen-éerii-on: ------ 

éksakyuut-er, egzékyat-er, egzékyot-iv, éksokytius-on-or: ------ 

------ : délag-at 

------ : hdir-lip (pejorative) 

------ : pénSon-or 
Even from this brief list, it is clear that no simple relation between form and 
function can be assumed among English suffixes. Each suffix expresses several 
semantic functions, and, conversely, each function is expressed by several formal 
processes. The intricate overlapping of form and function in English necessi- 
tates a careful definition of each suffix with reference to the total set-up of 
semantic categories expressed in the language. 


3. Two English suffixes, 1) -ik and 2) -ik(s), which overlap in phonetic form, 
will be described below in terms of their formal and functional characteristics. 


3.1. Formal Characteristics: a. Phonetic form. These two suffixes, tho kept 
partially distinct in final position, converge phonetically in their combining forms. 
-IK 

Final form, -ik: oléktr-ik, pouét-ik, sféer-ik 

Combining forms, -ik: oléktr-ik-al, pouét-ik-ol, sféer-ik-ol 

-is: pouét-is-diz, sfeer-{s-atii 
-i8: olektr-f8-on 


-IK(s) 
Final form, -ik, -iks: krit-ik, sin-ik, stetist-iks 
Combining forms, -ik: krit-ik-al, statist-ik-ol 
-is: krit-is-diz, sin-is-izom 
-i8: stéetast-i8-on 
b. Types of junction. The major difference between the two suffixes in their 
junction behavior is that -ik is an extremely common suffix occurring primarily 
in free junction with independent themes and with productive dependent themes, 
while -ik, -iks is a relatively rare suffix which is joined largely to petrified depend- 
ent themes. The following examples are intended as representative, not exhaus- 
tive illustrations of the junction types. 
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-IK 

Independent theme plus -ik: fist/ik, klaiméet/ik, mo@4ad/ik, houméer/ik, 
motéel/ik, eenjél/ik, simbd4al/ik, riiolist/ik, démokréet/ik, aikaanokléest/ik 

Productive dependent theme plus -ik: péerab&al:ik (:0), tréej:ik (-odii), 
éestrondam :ik (:ii, :er), proulff:ik (:ares), ¢kendam.:ik (:ist, :iks) 

Petrified dependent theme plus -ik: lekdan.ik, foréns.ik 
-IK(s) 

Independent theme plus -ik, -iks: mytiuz/ik, pouét/iks 

Productive dependent theme plus -ik, -iks: mokéen:ik (:izam), histéer:iks (:iia) 

Petrified dependent theme plus -ik, -iks: stéu.ik, sin.ik, krit.ik, sképt.ik, 
fonéet.ik, réter.ik, 6@.iks, statist.iks 

c. Stress. The -ik suffix is a stress conditioning suffix which demands a 
penultimate word stress. The -ik(s) suffix, on the other hand, is neutral in its 
stress influence. 

-IK 

Out of several hundred words containing this suffix, two exceptions to the 
penultimate heavy stress have been found: pdalot-ik and k4alor-ik (sometimes 
heard as kouléer-ik, with the heavy stress in the expected position). All other 
examples containing -ik that have been collected have the heavy stress on the 
penult. 

-IK(s) 

Words with this suffix are not uniform in their stress placement. The heavy 
stress occurs either on the penult or antepenult. 

repAbl-ik, fanéet-ik, mokéen-ik, mée#améet-iks, pouét-iks 

lGunot-ik, héerat-ik, darsen-ik, réter-ik, péalot-iks 
This difference in stress behavior between the two suffixes is shown by the shift 
of stress which marks the change from ori@mot-ik and réter-ik (of the -ik, -iks 
set) to eredmét-ik and rat5r-ik (of the -ik set). 

d. Phonetic changes. Neither -ik nor -ik(s) induces any consonant changes. 
Both suffixes, however, have an ablauting effect on theme vowels. Some exam- 
ples of the ablauting series with the -ik suffix are: 

ei > ce: steit, stéet-ik; éinjol, eenjél-ik; vaalkéin-ou, vaalkéen-ik 

ai > i: lair, lfr-ik; péerasait, péerosit-ik; aarérdit-os, aarérit-ik 

ou > aa: koun, kéan-ik; épasdud, épesdad-ik; pléitou, pletéa-n-ik 

ii > e: mfitor, métr-ik; éedliit, eeblét-ik; denosOfiz-0, Eenosbét-ik 

A prevocalic ei, ai, ou, or ii of the theme does not undergo any change: e. g., 
spaandéi-ik, hordéu-ik, 6iiist-ik. 

The same series of vowel changes are effected by the -ik(s) suffix, so far as can 
be ascertained from its relatively rare occurrences: e.g., steit, stéet-iks; maim, 
mim-ik; éséiit, as#ét-iks; toun, t4an-iks. 


e. Suffix affiliations. In the pattern of suffix affiliations, the two suffixes are 
practically the same. The suffix -atii, however, is added only to adjectives, 
some of which are formed by -ik (d6ent-fs-atii); -atii cannot be added to -ik(s). 
But the difference in suffix affiliations between -ik and -ik(s) is primarily one of 
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degree: the former participates freely in the derivational system; the latter 
interchanges and combines with other suffixes to a much more limited extent. 


3.2. Functional Characteristics: a. Grammatical function. The suffix -ik is 
added to substantives to form adjectives. Altho the suffix -ik(s) is likewise 
attached to substantives, it forms substantives. Because of the convergence of 
form in many cases, this grammatical distinction is not always sharp and clear: 
thus, rAst-ik may function grammatically as an adjective (a rAstik sfin) or as a 
substantive (ménii rAstiks war prézent). However, the grammatical functions 
most frequently associated with each of the two suffixes are distinct. 

b. Semantic function. The meanings characteristic of the two suffixes may 
be outlined as follows: 

-IK 

(a) Gradable attribute, referring to an intrinsic or essential quality which can 
be modified as to degree: e. g., pouét-ik (9 sAmwaat pouétik téun); diiéetr-ik 
(a véerii éiiéetrik opfirans) 

(b) Non-gradable attribute, referring to a self-contained attribute class: e. g., 
ékonéam-ik (ékondamik Ofierii); kAam-ik (k4amik dapra) 

A change of form frequently accompanies the change in semantic function. 
Compare with the preceding examples, the non-gradables in 6a pouétik-al wArks 
ev bArnz, a stAdii ov diiéetrik-ol histarii, and the gradables in 9 véerii ékondamik-al 
pArson, 2 slAitlii kAamik-ol ram4ark. Against the protests of purists, the same 
distinction is being made between histér-ik (oe véerii histérik spéat) and 
histdrik-ol (a histdrikel trfites). This semantic difference between gradable and 
non-gradable attributes, however, is not marked by a formal difference in all 
instances: e. g., 9 véerii draméetik péuz, do draméetik wArks ov 85. 

-IK(s) 

(a) Reference to type of activity, or to the theory or study of an activity: 
péen-ik, myduz-ik, orifmot-ik, histéer-iks, Jimnéest-iks, méefoméet-iks. Some 
members of this semantic set may take either the -ik or the -iks form as sub- 
stantives: e. g., 9 stAdii av daiolékt-ik (daielékt-iks), o triites aan réter-ik (réter- 
iks), dii 60-iks (68-ik) av pléitou. 

(b) Reference to class or type of person: mfim-ik, fonéet-ik, héerot-ik, 
Idunot-ik, histéer-ik. Only the -ik form of the -ik(s) suffix is employed in this 
semantic category. 

(c) Reference to place: klin-ik, tréap-iks. Examples of this category are rare. 

(d) Certain medicines: f4arsen-ik, pteragér-ik. Examples of this category are 
also very rare. 


Mexico, D.F., Mexico 








PROSODY IN THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH ON WELSH 


Rosert A. FowKeEs 


In a previous article! the writer attempted to give some indication of the extent 
of the impact of English upon Welsh, spoken and written, in the realm of idiom. 
It was demonstrated that a great number of expressions in modern colloquial 
and literary Welsh are actually translations, frequently word for word, of the 
corresponding English idioms, with, however, adherence to the habits and 
practices of Welsh syntax, as can be seen from an examination of such features 
as word order and initial mutation of consonants. One obvious result of this 
phenomenon is that a decidedly English stylistic cast is imparted to a consider- 
able portion of contemporary Welsh literature, and one has the impression, 
mentalistically phrased, that the author is ‘thinking in English but writing in 
Welsh’. But extensive reading of Welsh plays, novels and essays of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries gives the additional impression, admittedly sub- 
jective at first, that there has been still greater penetration of the language by 
English than can be explained solely on the basis of loanwords, loan translations 
and ‘borrowed’ idioms. 

A native speaker of English, such as the present writer, has the strange but 
familiar sensation of ‘having been there before’, while reading Welsh passages 
that he knows he is seeing for the first time. If this were the sum and substance 
of his observations, they would have to be dismissed as subjective reactions un- 
supported by any specific criteria. But an inspection of hundreds of pages of 
Welsh prose reveals the existence of a striking rhythmic and metrical resemblance 
between Welsh and English in numerous passages, with assonance and rime 
occasionally playing a simultaneous role. This is all the more surprising in view 
of the fact that the two languages have quite different accentual systems, Welsh 
words being, almost without exception, accented on the penult. The following 
examples are typical of a great number of expressions in Welsh (not necessarily 
owing their origin, but probably their perpetuation, to English) which show 
metrical identity with their English counterparts: 

. Y ffaith oedd ‘the fact was.’ 

. Wrth gurs ‘of course.’ 

. Un o’r gloch ‘one o’clock.’ 

. Ymaith ag ef ‘away with him.’ 

. Mwy na thebyg ‘more than likely.’ 

. Er gwaethaf ‘in spite of.’ 

. Beth ydi’r mater? ‘What is the matter?’ 
. Beth yn y byd? ‘What in the world?’ 

. Sut yn y byd? ‘How in the world?’ 

10. Beth amdani? ‘What about her?’ 


1 English Idiom in Modern Welsh, Word 1.239-48 (1945). A portion of the present article 
was included in a paper read before the Celtic Section of the Modern Language Association 
at its annual meeting in Washington, D. C., in December, 1946. 
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11. Lle bynnag ‘however’, pa bynnag ‘whatever.’ 

12. Mwy neu lai ‘more or less.’ 

13. O droz dro ‘from time to time.’ 

14. Ond rywsut neu’t gilydd ‘but somehow or other.’ 

15. Nid ychydig ‘not a little.’ 

16. Allan o’r cwestiwn ‘out of the question.’ 

17. Wedi cerdded 61 a blaen ‘after running back and forth.’ 

18. Dyna fargen ‘that’s a bargain.’ 

19. Dyna’r unig rheswm ‘that’s the only reason.’ 

20. Yn gymaint ag ‘inasmuch as.’ 

21. Unrhyw dydd ‘any day.’ 

22. O fore tan nos ‘from morning to night.’ 

23. Hanner munud ‘half a minute.’ 

24. Ddim yntél ‘not at all.’ 

25. Mor bell ag ‘as far as.’ 

26. Ar mwy nag un achlysur ‘on more than one occasion.’ 

27. Mae’n anodd deud ‘It’s hard to tell.’ 

28. Ond ar yr un pryd ‘but at the same time.’ 

29. Gyda llaw ‘by the way.’ 

30. Wel dyna’r gwir ‘Well, that’s the truth.’ 

These examples, which could be extended at some length, all show exactly the 
same number of syllables in English as in Welsh with also exactly the same dis- 
tribution of stress. There is, to be sure, a vastly different sentence melody in 
Welsh, but this is independent of stress and does not directly affect the problem 
discussed. It may be added that a Welshman very frequently uses the Welsh 
melodic pattern in English anyway. It is, moreover, clear that this coincidence 
of rhythm is not confined by any means to expressions originally borrowed from 
English thru translation, but that phrases of completely Celtic origin (as far 
as such origin can be ascertained) exhibit the same agreement. Thus, in the 
above list, example no. 7 (Beth ydi’r mater?) contains an English loanword, whereas 
no. 5 (mwy na thebyg) is Celtic. It might, of course, be objected that in any two 
languages, related or not, a certain number of expressions with similar metrical 
identity might conceivably be found. But the frequency of occurrence, not to 
mention other factors, seems to bar such coincidence in the case of Welsh and 
English. 

There is, however, more to the process than this rhythmic agreement. In 
such an expression as y holl beth ‘the whole thing’, rime, or possibly assonance, 
is involved. Etymologically there is no connection between English whole 
and Welsh holl, although Welsh speakers have told the writer that they consider 
the two words to be somehow related. whole, as is well known, is related to Olcel. 
heill, Goth. hails, OCS céli, etc. (The wh- initial is, to be sure, something of a 
problem). Holl, on the other hand, is evidently cognate with Gk. dros, Lat. 
salvus, Old Lat. sollus ‘totus et solidus’, Skt. sarva-, etc. Hence the phonetic 
similarity of whole and holl is purely fortuitous, but this similarity is apparently 
responsible for the preference accorded holl (over other Welsh words with the 
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same meaning, such as cwbl, cyfan, e.g.) in expressions where the English counter- 
part has whole. It might be asked why any Welshman should be conscious of 
that English counterpart at all, but it must be remembered that Welsh speakers 
also know English; the monoglot Welshman (except for the monoglot English- 
speaking Welshman) is becoming increasingly rare. In fact, the entire process 
being discussed in this article probably had its origin in bi-lingualism. It is 
certain that in periods when English was less wide-spread in Wales such a proc- 
ess cannot be shown. 

In the above example (whole: holl) two words etymologically distinct, but 
semantically approximately the same and phonetically similar, are involved. 
There are instances, however, in which a semantic shift in the direction of English 
is produced by the phonetic similarity of an English word having little or no 
connection in meaning with the Welsh word. There is, e.g., an Early New 
Welsh verb fforddio with the meaning ‘to guide, lead.’ This is found, e.g., in 
Psalm 37.23: Yr Arglwydd a fforddia gerddediad gwr da “The Lord guideth the 
steps of a good man.’ In contemporary Welsh this sense of the word has vir- 
tually been lost, and the dominant meaning of fforddio is ‘to afford’, because of 
the phonetic similarity of the English word. Etymologically, fforddio is a 
denominative verb formed from ffordd ‘road’, itself a loanword from OE ford, 
which is cognate with NHG Furt, Lat. porta, portus, Welsh rhyd, ete. Afford, 
on the other hand, is cognate with NHG férdern. (The prefix was originally 
ge-, which was reduced to a- on the analogy of the prefix a-, af- of Latin and Old 
French origin). 

The Welsh equivalent of English rid of bears a striking resemblance: rhydd o. 
Yet there is no etymological connection between English rid and Welsh rhydd. 
Rid is ultimately of Scandinavian origin, cf. Olcel. hrydja ‘to clear, empty’, 
yielding ridan in Middle English. Rhydd, showing the characteristic loss of 
Indo-European *p- in Celtic, is from IE *prei-, which is the source of Goth. freis, 
OE fréo, fri, NHG frei, also Skt. priya-,etc. Here the similarity in both phonet- 
ics and semantics has been a prop for the development and retention of the Welsh 
expression rhydd o. English of and Welsh o may possibly be cognate,? altho this 
has no immediate bearing here. The similarity of English o’, as in four o’clock 
and such allegro forms as a pound o’ butter, to Welsh 0, is an additional support, 
cf. also Welsh o’r gloch, which is winning out over the competing form ar gloch. 
(It is possible that o’r gloch is a loan translation). 

In such an expression as hanner awr ‘half an hour’, rhythm, rime and assonance 
are all involved. Awr is an approximate rime for English hour. (In the English 
of bi-lingual Welshmen the two may actually be homophonous). Both awr and 
hour are, of course, ultimately borrowed from the same source, Latin horam. 
But there must be a conscious recognition by Welsh speakers of the similarity 
between hanner awr and half an hour, both in rhythmic pattern and rime. 

In many instances English words are taken into Welsh and identified with 
native Welsh words which show a similar phonetic pattern. A common suffix 


2 J. Morris Jones, A Welsh Grammar, Historical and Comparative (Oxford, 1913) 401. 
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used in forming Welsh infinitives (often of denominative verbs, but not ex- 
clusively) is -io. Hence English try has become treio in Welsh. But when the 
English word was borrowed there was already in existence a Welsh verb treio 
meaning ‘ebb, decrease’, cf. Lat. traho. Therefor the loanword is conjugated 
precisely in the same manner as treio ‘ebb, decrease’. A verb seinio ‘to sound, 
pronounce, enunciate, resound’ (a denominative verb from sain ‘sound’, itself 
a form with umlaut from Lat. sonus ‘sound’) has been forced to make room, as 
it were, for the upstart seinio ‘to sign’, as in seinio petition, which now makes use 
of the tenses and inflectional endings of the older seinio. There is also a de- 
nominative verb trystio ‘make a noise’, from trwst ‘noise’. Since the sound of 
y in trystio is rather close to that of u in English trust (and exactly the same in 
the speech of many Welshmen), the verb trystio now means ‘to trust’, in addition 
to the earlier sense. Sometimes the newcomer entirely usurps the homonymous 
older form and causes it to be dropped from the Welsh vocabulary or, as in the 
case of fforddio (see above), to be severely circumscribed in its use. When the 
English word train was taken into Welsh as trén an older Welsh word tren ‘might, 
force’ began to fall gradually into disuse, so that the word is now regarded as 
archaic. The same fate befell the noun bet ‘hatred, grudge’. The word is dead 
in this semantic connection, but its place has been taken by bet ‘bet, wager’. 
Even a gender difference (bet ‘hatred, grudge’ was feminine, whereas the borrowed 
bet is treated as a masculine) failed to preserve the older word. On the other 
hand, both bath ‘sort, kind, stamp’ and bath ‘bath’ exist side by side, even tho 
no gender distinction obtains. 

It might be claimed that this process were simply the old familiar one of 
popular etymology. But it seems actually to be the reverse. In popular ety- 
mology the foreign word is heard and associated with a native one, often being 
recast and fitted into the native pattern. (In Italo-American speech, e.g., 
coraggio is the form often assumed by English garage.) The process seen in 
Welsh involves similar association of native and foreign words, but it is usually 
the native form that is recast, cf. the remarks on treio, seinio etc. above. Another 
variation of the process is seen, e.g., when astudiwr, a derivative noun from astud 
‘clever, diligent, intent’ (from Latin astutus) acquires the meaning ‘student’, 
because of partial similarity to English study, studious, words not originally 
associated with astutus at all. 

Even the selection of such elements as prefixes seems at times influenced by 
English. Thus the negative prefix an- (which competes with di-, among others) 
is used in such words as anffortunus ‘unfortunate’, anlwcus ‘unlucky’, andwyo 
‘to spoil, undo’ (metathesis of an earlier *ad-nwy-o, according to J. Morris Jones, 
Welsh Grammar 106; if this is correct, the metathesis may have been motivated 
or abetted by the English wndo), evidently because it is identified by Welsh 
speakers with English un-, the two being virtually homonymous in the speech 
of many. (Welsh an-, when historically justified, is from IE *n, and is thus 
actually cognate with English un-, altho this fact can, of course, play no part in 
the process described). 

It has been seen, then, that Welsh, exposed as it is to the constant impact of 
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English, has undergone not only the usual process of taking over great quantities 
of loan-words into its vocabulary and of translating bodily many English idio- 
matic expressions, but also a less obvious process of modifying its prose style on the 
basis of rhythmic considerations, accompanied by factors of rime and assonance. 
Entire sentences can be translated into Welsh with the accentual distribution of 
the English original preserved intact. The process is most likely not a conscious 
one, altho, as intimated above, a certain partial awareness of its operation must 
exist in the minds of the bi-linguals involved. Peculiarly enough, the process 
does not seem to operate in poetry, and it is most difficult to render Welsh 
poetic expressions into English metrical equivalents. 


New York University 
and 
Columbia University 








LE PROBLEME DE LA GEMINATION DU VERBE TCHAHA 
(GOURAGUE) 


Wotr Lesitau 


En ce qui concerne la constitution de la 2@me radicale d’un verbe trilitére, 
les langues éthiopiennes ont deux types de verbe:! le type A est le type des verbes 
& 2éme radicale non-géminée (sdbdrd); le type B est le type des verbes 4 2éme 
radicale géminée (fdssdmd).2 Précisons tout de suite que, si le type B rappelle 
au point de vue formel le théme dit “intensif” en sémitique ou la 2éme forme en 
arabe, il n’a plus, & peu d’exceptions prés, ni la valeur morphologique ni la valeur 
sémantique du théme “intensif” du sémitique. Alors que le théme “intensif” 
du sémitique peut étre formé 4 partir de presque tous les verbes de théme simple, 
il n’en est plus de méme en éthiopien ot il y a peu de verbes ayant en méme 
temps un type A et un type B.2 De méme, en ce qui concerne la valeur du type B 
en éthiopien, il n’a plus le sens d’un intensif ou d’un causatif ou tout sens analogue 
attaché au théme “‘intensif”’ du sémitique. 

Les deux types ne fonctionnent pas de la méme maniére dans toutes les langues 
éthiopiennes. Voici la situation dans des termes trés généraux. 

Ethiopien du Nord: Le guéze a pour le type A des formes sdabdrd ‘casser’ (avec 
une voyelle aprés la 2éme radicale) et ldbsd ‘vétir’ (sans voyelle aprés la 2@me 
radicale) ;* type B fassdémd ‘accomplir’. 

Le tigrigna a, pour le type A.: sdbdrd ‘casser’ et bdl'e ‘manger’ qui est le type 
des verbes 4 3éme radicale laryngale;' type B badddld ‘faire du tort’. 

Le dialecte tigré du Mensa a pour le type A fagra ‘sortir” et ldé’aka ‘envoyer’ 
qui est le type des verbes 4 2éme radicale laryngale;? type B bddddla ‘faire 
du tort’. 

Ethiopien du Sud. En amharique la gémination de la 2éme radicale au parfait 
est, par analogie, généralisée pour tous les types; donc méme le type A a la forme 
lagqémaé ‘cueillir’, mais c’est & l’imparfait et dans d’autres formes du verbe que 


1 Tl en est de méme en éthiopien méridional pour les verbes bilitéres abrégés 4 la finale, 
c’est-A-dire les verbes 4 ancienne laryngale ou 4 w, y comme 3éme radicale. 

2 Il y a aussi un type C formé par la voyelle a aprés la lére radicale; la 2éme radicale est 
simple dans certaines langues, géminée dans d’autres (bardkd, barrdkd), mais ce type ne 
sera pas traité ici. 

% Pour les quelques exceptions, voir, pour l’amharique, M. Cohen, Traité de langue 
amharique, p. 201; pour le tigrigna, W. Leslau, Documents Tigrigna, p. 95; pour le tigré, 
W. Leslau, ‘‘The verb in Tigré’’, JAOS 65.4 (1945). 

4 Ce type couvre fa‘ila et fa‘ula de l’arabe et de l’hébreu. Pour la valeur du type labsd 
voir M. Cohen, ‘‘Verbes déponents internes en sémitique’”’, MSL 23.225-48 (1929). 

5 bdl‘e correspond au type labsd du guéze au point de vue de constitution syllabique. 

6 Noter que la voyelle finale est a contrairement 4 JAOS 65.3 (1945); voir mes “‘Supple- 
mentary observations on Tigré grammar” (sous presse). 

7 Le type la’aka (avec préservation de la voyelle a aprés la 2éme radicale) peut étre 
expliqué par la tendance du tigré de ne pas pronouncer une laryngale sans voyelle 4 la fin 
de la syllabe. Le type lahsa semble exister dans d’autres dialectes (voir mon ‘‘Verb in 
Tigré’’, JAOS 65.6 (1945). 
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la 2éme radicale est simple. Le type B falldgda ‘vouloir’ présente la gémination 
de la 2éme radicale & toutes les formes. 

Le harari a un type unique sans gémination, done sdbdra® ‘casser’. Toutefois 
le type B est peut-€tre représenté dans la forme avec e aprés la lére radicale 
Semdqa ‘cacher’, mais ceci est dit pour le moment sous toute réserve.® 

L’argobba a, comme |’amharique, méme pour le type A, la gémination de la 
2éme radicale au parfait: ldbbdsd ‘vétir’. Le type B a universellement la voyelle 
e aprés la lére radicale et la gémination de la 2éme radicale: lemménd ‘mendier’. 

Le gafat a de méme la gémination de la 2éme radicale au parfait, méme pour 
le type A: gdrrdsé ‘commencer’. Quant au type B, il est universellement 
caractérisé par la voyelle 7 aprés la lére radicale et par la gémination de la 28me 
radicale: bidddla ‘faire du tort’. 

Les différents dialectes gouragué n’ont pas de traitement unique en ce qui 
concerne la gémination du type A et B. 

L’aymallal est dans la méme situation que le gafat; donc type A ldbbdsd 
‘vétir’, type B éirrdsd ‘finir’. 

Le muher et le maskan semblent étre dans la méme situation que l’amharique; 
donc au parfait, gémination pour les types A et B. Comme je n’ai pas les 
formes de l’imparfait pour ces types, je ne peux rien affirmer en ce qui concerne 
la gémination de la 2éme radicale pour les types correspondants. II est toutefois 
trés probable que le type A a une radicale simple 4 l’imparfait, et le type B a 
une radicale géminée dans la méme forme. 

Le walani n’a pas de gémination pour le type A, donc sdddbié ‘offenser’. Le 
type B semble étre représenté par une voyelle e aprés la lére radicale, mais pas 
de gémination de la 2éme radicale: gemdrd ‘commencer’. 

Le selti est dans la méme situation, done type A sdddbd ‘offenser’, type B 
éehald ‘planter’. 

La situation la plus intéressante se trouve en tchaha. En ce qui concerne le 
tchaha, les documents suivants: mscr.d’Abbadie 271 de la collection d’Abbadie,” 
Mondon-Vidailhet,"" Marcel Cohen” et H. J. Polotsky™ donnent la gémination 
de la 2éme radicale pour les deux types, donc *gdttdlé(m). Or, mon enquéte 
personnelle ne m’a pas fourni de gémination pour la 2éme radicale, ni pour le 
type A ni pour le type B. Quant aux documents précités, le mscr.d’Abbadie 
est du muher mélangé en partie avec du tchaha.“ Le dialecte décrit par M. 
Cohen est du eja (un dialecte trés proche du tchaha) qui, lui, a en effet la gémina- 
tion de la 2éme radicale. Les documents de Polotsky viennent d’un informateur 


8 Voir note 6. 

® Le probléme de la forme getdldé en éthiopien sera traité ailleurs. Ce probléme a été 
traité pour le sémitique, y compris l’éthiopien, dans H. Fleisch, Le verbe a allongement 
interne en sémitique (1944). Voir aussi n. 32. 

10M. Cohen, Etudes d’éthiopien méridional, p. 61. 

1 La langue harari et les dialectes éthiopiens du gouragué, p. 103. 

12 Ktudes d’éthiopien méridional, p. 143 et passim. 

13 “Etudes de grammaire gouragué”’, BSL 39.138 suiv. (1938). 

14 Comme trait muher on notera le traitement du / comme 3éme radicale du verbe: 
qabbeam ‘diminuer’ (rac. qbl), baésseam ‘étre cuit’ (rac. bsl). 
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de pére Muher et de mére Eja.” Le langage de cet informateur est sans doute 

du eja mélangé avec du tchaha."* Tous ces documents sont donc 4 réviser en 

ce qui concerne la gémination dans le tchaha proprement dit. 

Bien que le tchaha n’ait pas de gémination de la 2éme radicale, il est évident 
que l’absence de la gémination n’est pas |’état primitif de la langue. Pour 
prouver |l’existence primitive de la gémination, Polotsky donne les alternances 
entre occlusive et spirante au parfait et a l’imparfait (fakkdrdém ‘se multiplier’, 
mais l’imparfait yafdker), et dans le parfait positif et négatif (ndkkdbaim ‘il a 
trouvé’, mais an-ndk dba" ‘il n’a pas trouvé’).'* Ces alternances ne couvrent pas 
tous les faits. Je voudrais donc apporter ici des modifications et des suppléments 
pour prouver l’existence primitive de la gémination en tchaha pour le parfait 
des deux types et pour l’imparfait-jussif du type B. 

D’une maniére générale on peut conclure que la gémination primitive a causé 
l’assourdissement d’une ancienne sonore et en méme temps I’aspiration d’une 
dentale, d’une labiale ou d’une vélaire. Comme |’imparfait et le jussif du type 
A n’ont pas et n’ont jamais eu de gémination de la 2éme radicale, on notera 
Valternance des consonnes dans le parfait et l’imparfait-jussif. Le phonéme 
primitif apparait dans |’imparfait-jussif. Ces alternances ne se réalisent pas 
lorsqu’il y a, dans la racine, des sonores qui empéchent |’assourdissement de la 
2éme radicale. Voici la liste des alternances: 

*zz > 8: bisam ‘étre abondant’:” impft. yabdza; gdsam ‘gouverner’: impft. 
yogdza; zardsdrdm ‘couper en laniéres’: impft. yazrdzar; asdrdm ‘porter sur le 
dos’: impft. yazar. Mais avec préservation du z 4 cause d’une sonore dans la 
racine dans: azdzdém ‘ordonner’,” fdzdzim ‘étre préférable’, ndzdbdm ‘étre 
doux’.”! 


16 op. cit. 139 suiv. 

16 Le eja est un dialecte trés proche du tchaha, mais il ne doit pas étre confondu avec lui. 
Les indigénes distinguent nettement entre ces deux dialectes. Le ejase distingue du tchaha 
surtout par la gémination. Dans les formes de Polotsky (op. cit. 140) néppdrdm/ndbbdrdm, 
zakkdéradm/zdggdrdm etc, la 2éme forme est celle du eja, le lére celle du tchaha; les formes 
devraient étre toutefois ndp*drdm, zak*drdm. La gémination existant en eja on ne trouvera 
pas l’alternance entre les phonémes dans le parfait et l’imparfait. 

17 Je n’ai pas enquété en détail sur le parfait négatif, mais les quelques exemples que j’ai: 
an-nik*dbaém ‘il n’a pas trouvé’, an-ndp*dro ‘ils n’étaient pas’, an-tdnd”k ‘je ne suis pas 
venu’ prouvent que le parfait négatif a la méme forme que le parfait positif, ce qui contre- 
dirait les observations de Polotsky. Je suppose donc que ses observations sur le parfait 
négatif sont valables pour le eja. 

18 On notera que Polotsky donne la gémination de la 2éme radicale contrairement 4 mes 
observations. I] justifie la gémination qu’il note (op. cit. 139, n. 1) par le fait que “‘le 
présent travail étant purement grammatical, il m’a paru défendable de restituer la gémina- 
tion, c’est-A-dire d’incorporer dans la notation des inférences historiques’’. Ceci risque 
toutefois de troubler l’idée qu’on pourrait se faire de la gémination en tchaha. 

19 Dans les verbes bilitéres mentionnés ici la derniére radicale est une ancienne 2éme 
radicale, tous ces verbes provenant d’anciens trilitéres 4 3éme radicale laryngale ou semi- 
consonne w, y, actuellement disparus. 

20 Ce verbe pourrait toutefois étre considéré comme un emprunt & |’amharique. 

21 Pourrait étre ou bien un emprunt de |’amharique lézzdébd (avec la permutation I:n 
courante en tchaha), ou bien le z serait conservé A cause du b sonore. 
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*2Z > §: asdm ‘voir’: impft. yaz; Zadm ‘étre froid’: impft. yazaz. 

*ig > é: gacdm” ‘attacher les pieds d’un animal’: eja gaggdm; faédim ‘fiancer’: 
impft. yafdg. 

*bb > p*: qdp*drdm ‘enterrer, planter le dsdt’ (racine gbr), manquer (rac. qbl): 
impft. yagdbor;* ndp*drém ‘étre’: impft. yardbar; gdp*am ‘entrer’: impft. 
yagabd; tap*dbdm ‘étre étroit’: impft. yatdbab;** kdp*dbdm ‘entourer’:* impft. 
yakdbab. Dans g*dbdrdém ‘taxer’ le b est préservé & cause de la sonore g’, 
mais dans g"ap"dt*tim ‘galoper’ le phonéme sourd ¢* a maintenu la sourde aspirée 
p* malgré le g¥ qui précéde. 

*dd > t*: bat*drdém ‘devancer’: impft. yabddar; dt*dérdm ‘passer la nuit’: impft. 
yadar; bdt'am ‘prendre’: impft. yabdda. Mais d est préservé par assimilation 
& la sonore qui suit dans addddm ‘faucher’, nddddém ‘briler’, addgdm 
‘jeter’. 

*99 > k*: mak*érdm ‘suppurer’: impft. yamdgar; wak*am ‘piler’: impft. yawdga; 
ak*drdm ‘élever des bétes’: impft. yagar; ndk*'am ‘se coaguler’: impft. yardga; 
Mais g est préservé par assimilation 4 une sonore qui suit dans agdddm 
‘attacher’, zdgdddém ‘avoir la nostalgie’. 

Pour les verbes 4 k médian primitif, on notera l’alternance entre occlusive 

aspirée et spirante: bdk*drdm ‘ne pas trouver’: impft. yabdker; fak'drdim 

‘se multiplier’: impft. yafakar.” 

*gg’ > k*: mak*drdém ‘allumer du feu’: muher mdgg*drdm; m“dk*dém ‘enterrer’: 
juss. ydm”dg". , 

*nn, *ll, *rr > n: tdndfdm ‘rester’ (rac. trf): impft. yatdraf; gandrdm ‘étre léger’ 
(rac. gil): impft. yagdrar; zéndbdém ‘pleuvoir’ (rac. znb); impft. yazdrab.2* 
Les emprunts 4 l’amharique gardent le plus souvent le phonéme de l’amharique, 

mais celui-ci n’est jamais géminé: kdbdrdm ‘étre honoré’ (avec b), ndgdsdm 

‘régner’ (avec g), ardmdm ‘sarcler’ (avec r), gdddfaém ‘rompre le je(ine’ (avec d), 

mais on trouve aussi des exemples du contraire: sdt*dbdm ‘offenser’ (amh. 

sidddbdm), le mot tchaha pour ‘offenser’ étant géndmdm; et peutétre gap*drdém 

‘enterrer, planter le dsdt’, le mot tchaha pour ‘enterrer’ étant m’dk”dm. 

Tout ce qui précéde concerne le type A. Mais il y a aussi un type B en tchaha 

22 La forme est du type C, verbe a voyelle a aprés la lére radicale du type séndm (3éme 
radicale w, y). 

23 Polotsky op. cit. 140 distingue 4 tort, me semble-t-il, entre ‘enterrer’: gdbbdrdm et 
‘manquer’: gappdrdm. 

24 On notera que malgré la 3éme radicale b, la 2éme radicale est assourdie en p* contraire- 
ment & ce qui est arrivé a la succession z-z (fazdzdm) et d-d (addddém) ot le phonéme primitif 
z, d est préservé par assimilation de sonorité au z, d qui suivent. 

25 Mais aussi kébdbdm. 

26 Est peut-étre 4 considérer comme un emprunt & |’amharique. 

27 Les cas de préservation du k 4 l’imparfait-jussif ne sont pas rares: fak*am ‘s’en aller’: 
impft. yafdka, et autres (voir Polotsky, op. cit. 140). 

28 Ces mémes alternances se trouvent aussi dans les noms: dék*ara ‘herbe haute’: muher 
dagala; dap*wa ‘pain’: amharique dabbo; dat*a ‘poitrine’: muher, eja dadda; g*id ‘flancs’: 
eja gYanza > *g’azza; zasar ‘empan’: muher zazzar; m”aéa ‘balai’: maskan m“agga; magata 
‘brasier’: amh. madagga; mukvar ‘feu de joie’: muher mugger; kdnd ‘habile’: muher 
kannd; sand ‘blé’: muher sarre. 
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qui, lui non plus, u’a de gémination de la 2éme radicale ni au parfait ni 4 l’impar- 
fait. Dans de cas, quelle serait donc la preuve de |’existence d’un type B lequel, 
comme on le sait par ailleurs, se distingue du type A par la gémination de 
la 2éme radicale? C’est la constitution syllabique du théme du jussif-impératif 
qui le prouvera. Il y aen effet un série de verbes en tchaha dont la constitution 
syllabiqu. de l’impératif-jussif est qdtal, yd-qdtal:° zap'ar, yd-zdép*ar ‘répondre’ ; 
sdkat, yd-sdkat ‘faire’. Cette constitution syllabique est caractéristique de 
l’impératif-jussif du type B dans presque toutes les langues éthiopiennes (avec 
la gémination de la 2éme radicale, done gdttal, ya-qdttal), alors que le théme de 
V’impératif-jussif du type A du verbe tchaha est nakdb, yd-nkdb; safar, yd-sfar; 
darg, ya-darg.* 

Quant a la constitution syllabique de l’imparfait du type B, elle est la méme 
que celle du type A, & savoir yagdtal, mais la 2éme radicale du type B étant a 
Vorigine une géminée, elle est sourde et aspirée. Ainsi yazdp*ar ‘il répond’, 
yaq’ap*ar ‘il aidera’,** alors que la 2éme radicale du type A n’étant pas une 
géminée & l’origine, est une sonore alternant avec une sourde du parfait: yaqdbar 
‘il enterre’ alternant avec le parfait gdép*drdm (voir plus haut). 

En ce qui concerne la forme du parfait du type B, elle semble étre getdld. 
En effet, si l’on examine tous les verbes dont l’impératif-jussif est gdtal, ydqdtal 
(done type B), on notera que, lorsque la lére radicale est une dentale ou une 
siffante, celle-ci est prépalatalisée au parfait, et que, lorsque la lére ou la 2éme 
radicale est une vélaire (k, g, q), celle-ci est mouillée (k¥, g¥, q”). Cette mouillure 
est due 4 l’influence de la voyelle primitive ¢c.* On notera que je parle d’une 
voyelle “primitive”, car, en fait, la forme du parfait de ces verbes est Zap*drd 
avec une voyelle d (et non pas e) aprés la lére radicale qui est probablement due 
a la prépalatale.* 

Voici quelques exemples de ce type au parfait. La 2éme radicale, une géminée 
& l’origine, est sourde et aspirée (ou mouillée si la lére radicale n’est pas pré- 
palatalisée): Zap*drdm ‘répondre’, éak*drdém ‘cuire & l'eau’, bdq’drdm ‘brasser la 
biére’, k’dsdsdm ‘accuser’, ndk*émdm ‘monter 4 cheval’, ndkvdrdm ‘gagner au 
jeu™, sdkdtdm ‘faire’, Gap*dirdm ‘achever’, q’ap*drdm ‘aider’, g’dbdrdém ‘taxer’™® 
ete. Leur imparfait est yazdp"ar, yardk’ar, etc, avec conservation de la mouillure; 


29 On notera la voyelle d du préfixe du jussif tchaha qui s’oppose a la voyelle a de la 
majorité des langues éthiopiennes. 

* Les formes rakdb, safar correspondent a |’impératif labdés, negar des types labsd, ndgdrd 
du guéze; la constitution de l’impératif darg est probablement due au caractére des pho- 
némes. Cette question sera traitée ailleurs. 

31 Mais yag’dbar ‘il taxe’, yag’ddar ‘il couche’ avec b, d par assimilation a g’. 

82 Le probléme de |’origine de la voyelle e n’est pas encore élucidé. I] s’agit de savoir si 
cette voyelle est traditionnelle au parfait, ou bien si c’est la voyelle de l’imparfait du type 
B qui a envahi le parfait. Polotsky, op. cit. 151, considére que le e se décompose en yd, et 
que c’est ce ¥d qui a causé la mouillure de la lére radicale. Voir aussi n. 9. 

33 Pour des faits analogues en amharique, voir M. Cohen Traité de langue amharique p. 
46. 

%4 Polotsky, op. cit. 151, donne ndg”g’drdm, ndég”g¥dmdm qui sont des formes eja. 

35 On notera le b (et non pas p*) par assimilation 4 la sonore g” qui précéde. 
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leur jussif est ydzdp"sr, ydrdkar, sans mouillure. On s’expliquera facilement 
l’existence de la mouillure 4 l’imparfait si l’on compare cette forme avec |’impar- 
fait du type B du guéze yafessam et du tigrigna yabaddal (a venant d’un ancien e) 
qui montre le e aprés la lére radicale. Cette mouillure n’a plus de raison d’étre 
au jussif (ydzdp’ar) si l’on pense au jussif du guéze yafdssam, et du tigrigna 
yabdddal, qui ne montrent plus la voyelle e. 

A cété de la preuve indirecte de |’existence d’un type B de la forme getdld, 
il y a aussi une preuve directe en faveur de cette forme. I] ya, en effet, une série 
de verbes en tchaha de la forme getdld, comme me¢dgdém ‘prendre par force’, 
metdrdm ‘choisir’, betdtdm ‘étre large’, mezdrdém ‘calculer’, metdésdém ‘déchirer’, 
mesdkdm ‘macher’, besdrdm ‘faire attention’ dont les formes de l’imparfait: 
yemeéaq, yabctat (avec e apres la lére radicale) et du jussif: yamdtaq, yabdtat 
(avec Gd aprés la lére radicale) ont la méme constitution syllabique que les formes 
correspondantes du type B du guéze et du tigrigna. On aurait donc a faire ici 
4 un type qgctdld dont le e est conservé au parfait parce que la racine ne contient 
ni sifflante ni dentale comme lére radicale, ni vélaire comme lére ou 2éme 
radicale.* 

En conclusion, on peut dire que les types A et B existent en tchaha, mais 
qu’aucun de ces types ne présente, aujourd’hui, la gémination de la 2@me 
radicale.” 


Asia Institute, New York 


36 La situation est la méme en aymallal. 
37 Les renseignements sur |’argobba, le gafat et les dialectes gouragué ont été recueillis 
par l’auteur pendant son séjour en Ethiopie en 1946-47. 
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In 1931 there was published in Géttingen the Tocharische Grammatik by E. 
Sieg, W. Siegling and W. Schulze, which presented the first exhaustive gram- 
matical description of the so-called A-dialect, known to us by numerous frag- 
ments of manuscripts of the 7th-9th century A.D. from East Turkestan, espe- 
cially from the oases Turfan, QaraSahr and Kuéa. All the A-texts themselves 
were published in 1921 by Sieg and Siegling. As early as 1908 these scholars 
had proposed the name ‘Tokharian’ for the foreign language, basing themselves 
on a hypothesis of F. W. K. Miller. However, they later confined the name to 
the A-dialect. But in spite of all discussions, it became customary in time to 
let the name ‘Tokharian’ stand for both dialects (A and B). (Cf. W. Krause, 
NGAW 1943.21ff.) 

Prof. Sieg also succeeded in determining the native name of the language of the 
A-dialect as Ari, whereas the B-texts don’t show any name for the dialect or 
its speakers. S. Lévi (1913) and H. W. Bailey (1936) proved then that the 
A dialect was spoken chiefly in the Qarashahr country in the kingdom of Agni, 
and the B dialect especially in the kingdom of Kucha. _ If one wishes designations 
that are both suitable and historically exact, despite the arguments of H. W. 
Bailey (cp. E. Sieg SBAW 1937), one could call the A dialect ‘Arshi’ and the 
B dialect ‘Kuchi.’ 

The A texts, being nearly all in the Berlin Collections, have been studied by 
German scholars. B texts are in Paris and London as well as in Berlin, those in 
Berlin probably being the most extensive. The French scholars 8. Lévi and 
A. Meillet first undertook to publish a grammatical description and comparison 
of the B dialect in the form of texts with translation and glossary (cf. MSL 18, 
1912; Fragments de Textes Koutchéens 1933). On the other hand the study of 
the Berlin B texts a long time did not produce extensive results. Sieg and Siegling 
published only a single B text with translation in Asia Maior vol. 2 (1925) under 
the title Die Speisung des Bodhisattva vor der Erleuchtung. For the German 
scholars the A texts still seemed to claim the chief interest: Thus in 1944 
(SBAW) Sieg published a literal translation of the first 25 fragments in the col- 
lection of the A texts under the title Uebersetzungen aus dem Tocharischen I. 

Nevertheless Prof. Sieg and his faithful collaborator W. Siegling privately 
advanced the edition of the Berlin B texts. They intended to publish first the 
numerous fragments of the Kuchean translation of Dharmasomas Udandlankara, 
since these were more or less well preserved. Other smaller parts of this volumin- 
ous work are also preserved in Arshi published with translation by Sieg 
and Siegling in 1933. 

The Kuchean fragments of the Udandlankara represent different sections 
(varga) of the work, and sometimes just the final parts of these sections are 
preserved, as dharmasomdfifie udadndlankadrne margavargdntse pdrwesse pake ‘in 
Dharmasomas Udandlankara, the first part of the chapter about the path.’ 
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Naturally the contents of the single vargas are very different, narrative parts 
varying with philosophical and purely doctrinal ones. The verses of the 
Udanavarga continuously cited in the work are partly known by East-Turke- 
stanian manuscripts of the original Sanscrit-poem. The Udandlankara is 
metrical too. 

The edition of the Udandlankara fragments planned by Sieg and Siegling was 
nearly finished when Siegling died in February 1946. It contained the exact 
text of the fragments with critical notes, translation and an exhaustive glossarial 
index. At present Sieg with his collaborators W. Krause and E. Waldschmidt 
are engaged in making this work ready for print and it may be expected that it 
can be soon published. 

The Berlin collection of B texts includes more manuscripts than the collection 
of A texts; a complete edition would fill nearly 300 quarto-pages in prints. These 
texts, like the A material, essentially consist of translations from buddhist 
Sanscrit-texts. It is to be regretted that, for this reason, we can get only a 
restricted view of life and civilisation of the Tokharian people. The French, 
English and other B fragments too contain almost exclusively translations, except 
some caravan-passes published by 8S. Lévi and some few inedited monastery- 
accounts. 

Among the Berlin B fragments there are the following original texts not trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit: 

1. a fairly large number of monastery-accounts (given in the Paris collec- 
tion). They list mainly the daily deliveries of diverse sorts of flour, fat, meat 
etc. for the inhabitants of the monastery. The responsible officials or employees 
undersign each single delivery with their names or if they are illiterate with the 
measure of their thumbs. These accounts are, of course, very important for our 
knowledge of the material life in a buddhist monastery of East-Turkestan. Un- 
fortunately it is not yet possible to determine exactly the significations of the 
different provisions. Here it would be desirable to have the assistance of dif- 
ferent natural scientists. 

2. a business-letter obviously written from a ribbon-manufacturer to a com- 
mercial friend who was living perhaps in a buddhist monastery, for this letter 
was found together with the monastery-accounts. We render this letter com- 
pletely as follows: 

Stlarakite Gryavarmem tsamoy puwarsa preksdém. sessatatte rine meskessem canem 
aislyt takam parso ette paiyka. ska plawa sessatattem yaka lypas takam.ma planksém 
meski pito ni stare. parso lydwas. plas askar ma lywasta.—Sak okt /// (on the 
reverse side): Gryavarmentse aisle. 

‘Silaraksita requests Aryavarma—may he grow by fire—: that, Sesadatta in 
the town may give the remittance concerning the ribbons. He has undersigned 
the letter. Urge also Sesadatta that they should still be sent: He is not a!lowed 
to sell. The ribbons are my goods. I have sent you a letter, but you did not 
send any answer.—The 18th /// (on the reverse): To be given to Aryavarma.’ 
The incorrect grammar and orthography of this letter point to a rather unedu- 
cated writer. Very interesting is the salutation-formula, apparently pre- 
buddhist, in the beginning. 
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3. middle-part of a love-poem, obviously from an inhabitant of the monastery, 
which was also found among the monastery-accounts. The language of the poem 
shows traces of the familiar language but its style indicates that the author knew 
Sanscrit. 

Besides the edition of the Kuchean texts work is being done on an exhaustive 
grammar of dialect B. As the first part there will be published a presentation 
of the Kuchean verbal-system, which principally corresponds to the verbal-system 
of Arshi, but differs in some points. A. Lévi, A. Meillet and Pedersen accom- 
plished a greet deal in the elucidation of the Kuchean Grammar, but they had 
only a small amount of material at their disposal. Even the voluminous Berlin- 
collections are not sufficient to develop in all points the grammatical system of 
dialect B; nevertheless, it will be possible to add to the results of the former 
works. 

It becomes more and more evident that Arshi and Kuchi, tho generally agree- 
ing in the construction of their noun and verb inflection, differ from each other 
in many points to such an extent that we could call them rather two languages 
than two dialects. The grammar of the Kuchi generally is found to be more 
ancient and differentiated than that of Arshi, whereas the orthography of the A 
manuscripts is much more correct and consistent than that of the B manuscripts. 

Common to both languages is a twofold declension: Only nominative, oblique 
(accusative), vocative (only in Kuchi) and in part the genitive are formed in the 
manner of the normal I.E. languages by endings closely connected with the word- 
stem. Besides there is a whole series of secondary cases, namely instrumental 
(only in Arshi), perlative, locative, allative (dative), comitative and causative 
(only in Kuchi) which are formed with the help of certain affixes added to the 
oblique quite loosely and equally for the three numbers (singular, dual and plu- 
ral), for example AB kdssi ‘teacher’: Gen. A kdssyaép, B kédssintse, obl. AB 
kdssim, all.A kdssinac, B kdssingc, com.A kdssinassdl, B kdssimmpa; nom.pl.A 
kdssiti, B kdssinta, gen.pl.A kdssis&i, B kdssintants, obl.pl.A kdssis, B kdssinta, 
all.pl.A kagsisac, B kagsintasc, com.pl.A kdssisassdal, B kadgsintampa. 

Whereas, corresponding to the tendency in many I.E. languages, a special form 
of the vocative is completely lacking in Arshi, we are surprised at the variety 
of vocative-formations in Kuchi. Thus we have besides a nominative saswe 
‘lord’ a vocative saswa, besides a nominative wrotse ‘great’ voc. wroccu, besides 
nom. azSefica ‘knowing’ voc. azSeficai etc. 

Whereas in Arshi there exists only one nominal dual-formation in -m used for 
pairs of things, e.g. A ak ‘eye’, du. aSdm, the Kuchi also uses the corresponding 
formation with -ne (esne) two other dual-formations for unpaired things, namely 
the one ending in -i e.g. g. sotri ‘mark’ pl. sotruna, du. sotruni and the other ending 
in -fic, e.g. vi rsofic ‘two fathoms’ (sg. raso). In both Tokharian languages 
the declension shows a clearcut distinction between animate beings on the one 
hand and inanimate things on the other hand: In Arshi only the words for ani- 
mate beings have a special oblique form in the singular differing from the nomina- 
tive. Among the animals only the dog is reckoned of this class: A Nom. ku, 
Obl. kom; but, for example, Nom. and Obl. yuk ‘horse’, onkalém ‘elephant’ etc. 
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Now in Kuchi there are indeed special forms for the Obl.Sg. in the 2nd class 
(e.g. ytarye, Obl. ytari ‘way’ in contrast to A Nom.Obl. ytar, B Nom. prosko and 
proskiye, Obl. proskaz ‘fear’ in contrast to A Nom.Obl. praskz); but in Kuchi too 
the obl.-ending -m is reserved for animate beings, as B Nom. .kdgssi, Obl. kdssim 
‘teacher’ (accurately as in A), Nom. éerwe, Obl. Serwem ‘hunter’ (=A Saru, 
garwdim) ete. A differentiation between animate and inanimate, is also found 
in the Dravidian languages and in Sumerian. 

The Kuchi verbal inflection show a stronger differentiation. Whereas we 
distinguish in Arshi only three classes of personal endings, namely (1) present, 
subjunctive and optative, (2) preterite and imperfect, (3) imperative, the Kuchi 
presents four classes of personal endings: (1) present and subjunctive, (2) imper- 
fect and optative, (3) preterite, (4) imperative. The medio-passive endings 
of the imperfect and the optative in B are indeed completely identical with 
those of the present but the active endings differ in the 1. and 3.sg.act., e.g. 
kdrsanau ‘I know’, ipf. kdrsanoym, Opt. karsoym; 3.sg.Pres. kdrsanam, Ipf. 
kdrsanoy, Opt. karsoy. 

Whereas in Arshi the optative uses only the suffix -i, we find in Kuchi 2 
optative-classes, namely the one with the suffix -7 (< I.E. -7 and -oi-), the other 
one with the suffix -oy-; the second class is closely connected with the d- and né- 
subjunctive, so that we may reduce -oy- to I.E. -di-, as Pedersen also recognized. 

Special deverbative formations in Kuchi are the privatives of the type 
aydmdtte “non faciendus”’, atakatte ‘which has not been’, eiklyausatte ‘unheard’, 
ontsoytte (=A asindt) ‘insatiable.’ 

Both Tokharian dialects have a remarkable number of periphrastic tenses, 
partly on the base of the preterite, partly on that of the 2nd gerund. e.g. B kekamu 
nesau ‘je suis venu’, kekamu seym ‘j’étais venu’, kekamu takdwa ‘je fus venu’, 
aisle takam ‘he is to give’ and ‘he is to be given.’ 

Counting these periphrastic formations, we see that especially Kuchi has an 
extensive and at the same time clear verbal system surpassing any other I.E. 
language. Tokharian grammar in general is marked by extraordinary clearness 
in spite of the complexity of the system. 

Only in a few regards does Arshi show more ancient or differentiated forma- 
tions than Kuchi. Thus in Arshi the I.E. labiovelar is often better preserved 
than in Kuchi, e.g. A kumnds, B kanmassdm ‘comes’ (I.E. root g’em-). Further, 
Arshi has a special form for the personal pronoun of the 1 sg. fem.: fuk (but mase. 
nas), whereas Kuchi, like nearly all languages of the world, has only one form 
for both genders (fd&). Finally the formation of the imperfect in Arshi is more 
differentiated than in Kuchi. 

In spite of our comprehensive knowledge of the linguistic material, it is still 
very difficult to explain historically the individual formations of the Tokharian 
grammar. ‘Thus it is still impossible for us to determine precisely the non.-I.E. 
component of the Tokharian language which is doubtless to be assumed. We 
can only state that it must have been an agglutinating idiom of the kind of the 


1 The author is evidently unaware of Edward Sapir’s demonstration of Tibetan influences 
on Tokharian. See Language 12.259-71 (1936).—The editors. 
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Altaic or Dravidian. From the fact that the secondary case-affixes of the Arshi 
etymologically differ from those of the Kuchi (except the locative- and perhaps 
the allative-affix), it follows that this non.-I.E. influence does not go back 
very far. 

Noteworthy in Tokharian is the frequent accumulation of different suffixes, 
whereby every single syntactic function is expressed by a special suffix quite 
as in the Ural-Altaic languages. Two examples: for the Arshi ak ‘eye’, Du. 
asim, adj. as-n-um ‘having two eyes,’ fem. as-n-um-im ‘oculosa,’ Obl. a’-n-um- 
in-dm ‘oculosam,’ All. a&-n-um-in-Gn-ac ‘ad oculosam.’ For the Kuchi verbal 
root cimp ‘to be able,’ adj. cimp-amo ‘able,’ abstr. cdimp-am-fie ‘capacity,’ 
abstr.adj. cdmp-am-fe-tstse ‘having capacity,’ Obl.m. cdmp-am-fe-cce, All. 
cimp-am-fe-cce-Sc. 

Because of its medio-passive endings (e.g. A prakdsmar ‘I ask,’ prakdstdr, 
praksantdr etc.) the Tokharian language shows affinities, with regard to its I.E. 
component, with the group of the old South-I.E. languages, namely Celtic, Italic, 
Hittite, Phrygian and Armenian. Further as a pure centum-language the Tok- 
harian agrees with the western part of that southern group (Celtic, Italic, 
Hittite). Special particularities, above all in the lexicon, seem to connect 
Tokharian with Hittite (cp. root ya- ‘to make’ in Hittite and Arshi, with m deter- 
minative also in Kuchi). 

On the other hand Tokharian grammar seems to have some relations both with 
the Teutonic and the Slav languages: Thus the Kuchean word laks ‘fish’ has its 
nearest etymological correspondence in the Teutonic (e.g. mod.h.Germ. Lachs 
‘salmon’); further we may compare the Tokharian [-gerund with the /-participle 
in the Slav languages which caused in Russian a new preterite formation (e.g. 
Kuchi paikalle ‘which is to be written’ = Russ. pisal ‘wrote’). For the history 
of religion it is interesting that the Kuchean word enkwe (A onk) ‘man’ has its 
only etymological parallel in the name of an old-Teutonic god of fertility Ingwaz 
(O.-Engl. Ing.). 

In order to write a historical grammar of Tokharian in the strict sense, we lack 
older periods of the language. Let us not forget that in our Tokharian manu- 
scripts we have to deal in both dialects with a medieval and strongly substrated 
language. 


University of Géttingen 
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Raurx K. Porrer, Georce A. Kopp and Harriet C. Green, Visible Speech. 

New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1947. Pp. xvi + 441. 

Here we have the first extensive account of the new method of analytic re- 
cording developed at the Bell Telephone Laboratories between 1941 and 1945, 
and briefly described in Science, Life, and other periodicals late in the latter 
year. Many of us also heard the account given to the Circle by Dr. J. C. 
Steinberg early the following year, and others have worked with the machine 
at Michigan last summer. 

Two different devices were developed for making the analysis: the sound 
spectrograph and the direct translator. Tho the latter may very well have 
useful applications in language teaching, it is the former which chiefly interests 
us as linguists, since it alone makes permanent records in satisfactory detail. 
The essential principle is to analyze complex sound waves into their components 
by first converting the sound into electrical impulses, then passing these thru 
filters tuned to different frequencies, and finally converting the output from each 
filter into a separate portion of some type of visible record. The sound spectro- 
graph uses a single variable filter, and analyzes by many repetitions of the 
process at different tunings of the filter. Analyses were made (some of which 
are illustrated in the book) with filter bands of different widths tuned at a variety 
of intervals; and various treatments of intensity and fundamental pitch were 
tried. The type of record used thruout most of the book, however, uses 200 
overlapping filter bands, each 300 cycles wide, covering the frequency range from 
zero to 3500 cycles per second. The fundamental pitch is indicated by spacing 
of vertical striations, the intensity by the width or darkness of these striations. 
The record appears as a strip with time on the horizontal scale and frequency on 
the vertical, showing a number (usually three or four) of ribbon-like bands, 300- 
400 cycles wide, rising and falling independently, and interrupted at intervals by 
gaps and ‘fills.’ The latter term refers to the random pattern made particularly 
by voiceless fricatives. 

In this review we shall first consider some of the possible applications of this 
type of analysis to linguistic purposes, and then discuss the book itself. 

The immense value of the sound spectrogram is of course obvious. The chief 
reason for preferring articulatory to acoustic analysis in phonetics is now gone. 
It will now be possible to print a clear, objective, readable record of any pho- 
netic data under discussion. Arguments based on differences in aural discrimin- 
ation or interpretation, which have been no small obstacle to progress in the past, 
may now in large part be eliminated. Phonetic and phonemic analysis can pro- 
ceed directly from these records, and statistical method can replace subjective 
judgments almost entirely. Like it or not, phonologists will now be forced to 
become statisticians or rely blindly on the statistics of others. 

In particular, we can now formulate accurate objective descriptions of vowels, 
either discarding our pseudo-articulatory, ‘imitation-label’ terminology, or at 
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any rate redefining the terms on the basis of acoustic analysis. For example, 
what are commonly called ‘high’ or ‘close’ vowels are characterized by the 
presence of a very low first bar (low component), ‘low’ vowels by a higher first 
bar. ‘Front’ vowels have a high second bar (‘hub’), ‘back’ vowels a low second 
bar. The mark of ‘rounded’ vowels is hard to determine from the material here 
presented; the specimens of French, German, Swedish and Norwegian ‘rounded 
front’ vowels in chapter 16 are poorly reproduced.'!' One can only say that bars 
2, 3 and 4 are all lowered by ‘rounding,’ and that a low fourth bar (when there 
is one) seems tc Le a particularly reliable index of rounded front or back vowels. 
But in general 1e effect of ‘rounding’ is little different from that of ‘backing.’ 
If the recorc. ».~ provided with a suitable scale, it becomes very easy to define 
any vowel in ierms of its component frequencies and other acoustic features; 
these definitions would seem to be unambiguous, so far as can be judged from the 
material in the book, except for the already known fact that extreme variants of 
two adjacent vowel phonemes may overlap slightly (particularly if unstressed). 
So, for example, the vowel phoneme of English ‘beet’ appears to have the fol- 
lowing range: ba~ one, 0-300 cycles; bar two, 1700-2600, usually 2000-2400; 
bar three, 2600-2100; bar four, if present, 2900-3500 (or higher, off the picture). 
The same style c’ definition can also be applied to consonant phonemes, tho here 
other elements of the picture must be considered—fills, spikes, gaps, etc. 

Records of this sort can be of great value in studies of length, since in some 
cases phoneme boundaries are clear cut, while in the rest it is easy to set up some 
simple rule for arbitrary division. This is not the case with most other types 
of record which have been used for this purpose. 

By combining the use of a ‘candid microphone’ technique with this type of 
analysis, it will now be possible to use exclusively natural conversational material 
spoken at normal speed and without undue precision of articulation. If a 
sufficiently large body of this type of material is collected and published, anyone 
can make reliable analyses and verify the conclusions of other linguists; and it 
will be easy to see where the material does not provide enough evidence. 

So far it sounds like a beautiful dream; but there are a few flies in the oint- 
ment. Some distinctions are at present very difficult to make; e.g. between s 
and 6. It is possible that inclusion of higher frequencies would make matters 
clearer. 

In the type of record used here it is difficult to distinguish stress, syllabicity, 
and syllabification. Closer study would probably make it possible to give rules 
for determining the syllabicity of the voiced sounds, and the syllabic position of 
most consonants (insofar as these matters are really distinguishable and not 
preconceptions), but the methods used to record intensity and fundamental 
pitch are seldom adequate to determine the position of stress. Consider, for 


1 P. 234, top line, after second gap; fifth line, before first gap and again before next-to- 
last gap; p. 358, fifth line, before first complete gap; p. 364, first line, before last complete 
gap; second line, before last gap with traces (two following are complete); fifth line, first 
vowel after the long gap; p. 372, top line, after third gap; after fifth gap; after the last voice- 
less fricative fill; fourth line, first vowel. 
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example, the word ‘company’ on page 180; the last syllable is clearly the darkest 
(as well as the longest), and there is no measurable difference in the frequency of 
the vertical striations, yet I cannot believe that the word was pronounced without 
the normal stress on the first syllable. 

These records are completely useless for any study of intonation. For such 
studies some method similar to that illustrated on page 295, in which the funda- 
mental pitch pattern is separately recorded, would be necessary. 

The worst defect, tho, is indicated on page 288. ‘There is only sufficient 
equipment available at present writing to equip one research project in one school 
or university.’ And it is clear that for some time the existing equipment and 
most new equipment will be used primarily in the deaf-education program. 
This is unquestionably tantalizing, and most of us will envy the few who have 
first chance at these machines. Possibly some philanthropic foundation could be 
induced to finance a cooperative arrangement with Bell Laboratories for either 
a new machine or the part-time use of one of the old ones, and a small staff of 
linguists set to work on the preparation of such a corpus of natural conver- 
sational material as I suggested above; first for selected American dialects, later 
for various other languages. If the spectrograms were provided with a marked 
scale and accompanied by a narrow phonetic transcription and matching 
phonograph records, then a great deal could be done by scholars who could 
have no access to the machine itself. 

To turn now to the book. It must be recognized at the outset that it is not 
designed to meet the needs of linguists. It is not a scientific or scholarly book. 
It is written in part as a textbook, in part as popular science. The textbook, 
intended to teach us how to read American English in Visible Speech form, 
occupies pages 28-282. After a brief introduction on basic phonetics and 
fundamental types of pattern, with some advice on methods of study, it presents 
the different classes of phonemes in the following order: vowels, stops, fricatives, 
nasals, glides, vowels again. The underlying phonological approach is that of 
the normative speech teacher, with occasional bows to recent phonemic work. 
In each unit voiced and voiceless consonants are treated side by side, and after 
one class of consonants has been treated separately, there is a brief summary 
followed by treatment of clusters involving that class and any preceding classes. 
Each unit includes: first, pictures of the sound in isolation, sometimes illustrat- 
ing several variants; then a number of single words; and finally a series of short 
sentences. At the beginning of each unit there is a brief articulatory account, 
with a schematic cross-sectional diagram (apparently not based on actual 
X-rays). 

I can testify that it is possible to learn to read Visible Speech from this pres- 
entation, but there are several ways in which the task might have been made 
easier. For instance, while voiced and voiceless pairs of phonemes are regularly 
presented together, there is very little effort to bring out the essential contrast 
between other pairs; and it is precisely the voicing feature that is generally the 
easiest to recognize. Yet rules are given separately for distinguishing each 
voiced phoneme from its voiceless mate—even voiced (h) from voiceless (h), 
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tho the contrast is not significant in English. For the much more important 
and difficult distinction between phonemes of the same class, we have in each 
case only two pages of arbitrary syllables, showing combinations with a limited 
number of vowels. Furthermore, altho there are two chapters on the vowels, 
there is no material provided to show minimal contrasts. In part this defect is 
due to the effort made to limit the vocabulary to a minimum set of useful words. 
But even so, it seems that some rearrangement would have made the learning of 
important distinctions easier. 

Another difficulty is caused by poor reproduction. In the first place, altho 
the illustrations within the textbook portion are all to approximately the same 
scale, the other illustrations are in many different scales. The largest scale is 
on page 13, the smallest in pages 346-74, where the reprceduction is otherwise 
very poor. And at least three other scales are used. It is especially unfor- 
tunate that the scale used on page 12, where the time and frequency units are 
marked, recurs nowhere in the book. You are put to the necessity of con- 
structing your own scale markings for the rest of the book. That is not hard for 
the frequency scale, but for the time scale you must work a problem in pro- 
portion. The scale used thruout the textbook portion turns out to be a little 
over two inches (51 mm.) per second. 

For most of the examples neither a phonetic nor a phonemic transcription is 
given. This is particularly annoying in the case of the foreign language ex- 
amples (346-75), where the only transcription offered is the speaker’s man- 
uscript in the conventional orthography of his language. But it also makes 
a difference in many places thruout the text. Without measuring, for instance, 
you can never be sure of the pronunciation of words with so-called ‘short 0,’ 
or of words belonging to the ‘path, dance, pass’ group. The text emphasizes the 
normative speech-teacher pronunciation of such words, but most of the examples 
are pronounced with normal American values. In the sentences, treatment of 
unstressed vowels is uncertain; on page 100, lines 3 and 6, for example, and 
frequently elsewhere, the indefinite article is clearly pronounced ez. This 
illustrates one of the major defects of this material for linguistic purposes; most 
of the words and sentences are very precisely enunciated, often using variants 
that rarely occur in ordinary speech. For example, the voice bar (bar one under 
a stop gap) is always dark and clear on voiced stops within the textbook section; 
but in the passage recorded on page 352 there is not a single case where these 
stops are clearly recognizable from the bottom bar, tho an upper resonance bar 
is visible once or twice. The same is true of the various foreign language ex- 
amples. We are led to suspect that the voice-bar may be an extremely 
unsatisfactory method of recognizing voiced stops in normal speech. 

Finally, the articulatory phonetic accounts and diagrams are often inadequate 
and inaccurate; for textbook purposes this matters very little, but for linguists 
it is a nuisance. For example, the profile of the initial affricate in ‘church’ on 
page 37 and the description on page 153 assume that it is a sequence of a normal 
t followed by a normal g. It may be possible to produce the sound in this 
manner, but certainly it is more normally produced from a single tongue-position 
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—hblade (or tip) against alveolar ridge, with tongue-tip touching lower gums 
(either thruout or at end of release)—the fricative release being automatic. 
Compare also the remark on page 69, ‘Many speakers substitute the a (father) 
or the # (at) for this vowel in such words as last, past, and path.’ Read rather 
‘Nearly all speakers;’ but that seems a rather cart-before-the-horse way of treat- 
ing the question. I am not perfectly sure what is meant by syllabic ‘Eastern 
r’ on pages 72-3, but certainly the remark on page 73, that the illustrations in 
the following chapters include both the General American and the Eastern r, 
is scarcely borne out. At least I have been able to find only one other syllabic 
r which corresponds to the pattern here given for Eastern r, and that is on page 
115, where it is again inserted to show the contrast with General American. 
I should like to hear someone who could pronounce § and Z from the position 
illustrated (larger profile) on page 142, in which the tongue tip projects over the 
lower front teeth; and I should consider the positions illustrated on page 218 for 
initial r rather abnormal, tho perhaps possible. The profiles of the vowels 
(272-80) are nearly all peculiar in some way, and several are impossible—e.g. 
the high front vowels with very narrow space between dorsum and pharynx- 
wall, the vowels of all and but with their narrowest point in the mid-velum, the 
General American vowel of bird with apex just behind the lower front teeth. 

So our conclusion must be: this is an indispensable book for anyone interested 
in phonetic and phonemic problems; the presentation is probably adequate, tho 
unnecessarily inefficient and inaccurate, for deaf instruction; for scientific 
purposes every statement must be verified, and every illustration lies under 
suspicion of representing an abnormal pronunciation. May we hope that these 
defects will be overcome in future work. 


Allegheny College 
Frep W. HovusEHOLDER JR. 


ALBERT Davuzat, Grammaire raisonnée de la langue francaise. Lyon, Collection 

“Les Langues du Monde”’, 1947. 465 pp. 

Voici un livre écrit suivant une conception humaniste admirable. L’auteur 
s’est proposé de faire une grammaire qui serait 4 la fois théorique et pratique, 
historique et didactique. Toute science et méme toute connaissance peut s’envi- 
sager sous ces quatre aspects, mais peu de savants ont la capacité de las har- 
moniser ensemble. Cette qualité, M. Dauzar l’a au supréme degré. 

Un exposé succinct et clair des lois générales de 1’évolution du latin au frangais 
fait pressentir l’attitude qui va dominer dans tout le livre: que la langue n’est 
pas fixée; qu’il est impossible d’en arréter le développement, lequel est soumis au 
jeu de forces variées, y compris l’action conservatrice des gens cultivés. Ceux-ci, 
en présence d’innovations ou de vulgarismes, doivent, autant que faire se peut, 
représenter l’esprit de la langue, admettre ]’innovation ou le vulgarisme qui sont 
de source et ont une raison d’étre et résister 4 la fantaisie frivole, affectée ou 
pédante. En un mot, ala maniére francaise, le godt, éclairé par la linguistique, 
garde ses prérogatives. De cette attitude, découle la méthode employée. Un 
apercu historique de l’histoire de la grammaire frangaise depuis les origines 
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jusqu’a nos jours introduit le sujet. Jamais l’auteur ne manque |’occasion de 
noter le détail typique, anecdotique, qui rappelle que nous n’avons pas affaire & 
des phénoménes impersonnels mais 4 une action humaine vivante. 

La deserption de la prononciation frangaise en six pages est un petit chef-d’oeu- 
vre: d’abord, prononciation des voyelles et des consonnes, puis de la phrase 
marquée par la continuité de la chaine vocalique, enfin, des remarques topiques 
sur l’accent tonique, l’accent d’insistance et l’intonation. L’introduction se 
compléte par un chapitre sur l’orthographe, 4 la fois historique, pratique et 
critique. En ce qui touche la grammaire proprement dite, la classification 
traditionnelle par parties du discours n’est pas complétement rejetée (et pourquoi 
le serait-elle?), mais les divisions suivent de prés la réalité linguistique telle 
qu’on a appris 4 la concevoir dans les derniéres années et od disparait l’ancien 
formalisme. Elle commence par l’exposé du substantif et du verbe, lesquels 
s’opposent l’un 4 l’autre. Puis viennent successivement: l’article et le pronom 
personnel, les possessifs et les démonstratifs, les interrogatifs et les relatifs, les 
indéfinis, les numéraux, les adverbes, la préposition et les compléments. De la 
morphologie, on passe aisément par la conjonction 4 la syntaxe et 4 la ligature 
des phrases. A cété des ligatures grammaticales rendues par les conjonctions 
simples ou composées, il y a les ligatures non-grammaticales (ce fripon de valet, 
j’attaque en téméraire un bras toujours vainqueur etc.). Le neuviéme chapitre 
est consacré 4 l’ordre des mots; c’est un exposé trés suggestif, détaillé et original. 
Le dernier chapitre roule sur l’accord, pierre d’achoppement pour tous, Francais 
et étrangers. 

Clarté limpide, organisation du matériel, méthode impeccable, voild qui 
caractérise la Grammaire raisonnée de M. Dauzat. Un jugement et un goit sar, 
une connaissance profonde et étendue de la langue rendent ce livre indispensable 
& quiconque veut se tenir au courant des faits linguistiques du francais. 


. Henri MULLER 


Franz Boas, Kwakiut] Grammar with a Glossary of the Suffixes, edited by 
Helene Boas Yampolsky with the collaboration of Zellig S. Harris, Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, new series vol. 37, part 3, pp. 
201-377. Philadelphia 1947. 

Few scientists have contributed as much as Franz Boas to the theory and 
method of descriptive linguistics. His contributions came out of his work in 
native American languages, which were distinguished by three special circum- 
stances from the languages that occupied most language scholars previously: 
(1) there was little if any tradition for writing them; (2) there was no recorded 
material from the distant past; (3) their structures often varied widely from the 
more familiar languages. These factors coupled with Boas’ brilliant scientific 
imagination led to a new conception of scientific theory and method. It is prob- 
ably true that many scholars today have been indirectly influenced by Boas’ 
long study of Kwakiutl, without ever having directly read any of his publications 
on the subject. Such scholars, along with Boas’ own students, who cut their 
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linguistic teeth on this language, have much to gain by a careful examination 
of the present work. 

In the Kwakiutl sketch contained in the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages (1911), Boas mentions the work of a predecessor with the comment 
(p. 428) ‘... but the author has not succeeded in elucidating its structural 
peculiarities.’ Boas himself unquestionably succeeded in achieving this basic 
aim, but he was not yet satisfied. Thus, the editor of the present work tells: 


This volume containing a detailed description of the grammar and the suffixes, of the lan- 
guage of the Kwakiutl Indians, together with a dictionary of stems to follow later represents 
the most extensive work of Franz Boas in this particular field. The Kwakiutl were his 
special Indians and over a period of almost sixty years his interest in them never failed. 
To his own regret the work had to be laid aside again and again to give place to more press- 
ing immediate problems, only to be resumed when his conscience allowed him to turn to 
his ‘own work.’ During the last years of his life he devoted much more time to it. After 
his last trip to British Columbia he had an interpreter, Dan Crammer, the son-in-law of 
George Hunt [Boas’ earlier collaborator], stay with him in his own home for several months, 
to help solve some of the problems that were bothering him. 


The foregoing statement testifies to Boas’ persistent search for accuracy. In the 
main, the added research bears out the essential correctness of the earlier an- 
alysis, but there are noteworthy advances in several respects: (1) a restatement 
of dialect relationships, (2) more rounded and complete material bearing on the 
phonological behavior of suffixes in general and of the particular suffixes, (3) 
a phonemic correction relating to the vowel system, (4) verification and cor- 
rection of phonetic and semantic details regarding individual morphemes. 

A succinct two-page introduction gives all the main facts of the language. 
The grammar, constituting part I, is divided into Phonology, Morphology, 
Syntax, and two short appendices giving the special features of the Newettee and 
Bella Bella dialects. Part II is the Glossary of the Suffixes. The Morphology 
includes a careful classification of the suffixes from different points of view, but 
the necessity of giving full details regarding each individual suffix is met by the 
special Glossary, which covers 77 pages, almost as much as the grammar proper. 
This is certainly justified in a language like Kwakiutl, whose suffixes are both 
numerous and important, constituting a type of morpheme comparable more to 
the stems themselves than to the formative suffixes of other languages. 

In the Handbook of American Indian Languages, Boas spoke of ‘three prin- 
cipal sub-languages or main dialects.’ In the present work, the two northern 
groups are not spoken of separately but are treated together under the name 
Bella Bella, as against Kwakiutl. The relation of Bella Bella to Kwakiutl is 
described in the following (205): ‘North of the Kwakiutl area, beginning at 
Rivers Inlet, another dialect of the language is spoken which differs considerably 
from the Kwakiutl here discussed. The languages are not easily mutually in- 
telligible, partly on account of differences in vocabulary, partly on account of 
differences in grammatical forms.’ Within the Kwakiutl, Boas speaks (205) 
of ‘a northern dialect spoken in the villages of the most northern part of Van- 
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couver Island as far south as Newettee . . . and in the most northern inlets of the 
mainland; a southern one spoken in the area from Fort Rupert south, and on the 
small islands at the entrance to Johnson Strait.’ He goes on to remark, “This 
dialect, spoken by the Kwakiutl proper, the Nimkish, Tlawitsis and Mamale- 
leqala has encroached considerably upon the other dialects and is the basis of 
the present grammar.’ The points in which Bella Bella or Newettee deviate 
from southern Kwakiutl are noted at the pertinent places or in the appendices 
(295-9). From these notes plus the parallel two-dialect versions given by Boas 
in Bella Bella Texts 156-71 (New York 1928), it seems clear that Bella Bella 
and Kwakiutl are distinct enough as speech forms but are not different languages 
in the same sense as French and Spanish or even Spanish and Portuguese. It 
would seem to the reviewer better to describe them as dialects, and to use terms 
like subdialects and local varieties for their subdivisions. 
On more distant linguistic affinities, Boas comments (205): 


These languages and Nootka are generally combined under the term Wakashan.... 
Nootka is strongly divergent from Kwakiutl, but a considerable number of stems and forma- 
tive elements are common to the two languages and regular phonetic shifts may be recog- 
nized. Among the languages of this area Wakashan, Quileute and Salish show decided 
structural similarities. The general scope of meanings of the suffixes is very much alike 
and unlike those found in any other American language known to me. 


This statement is certainly accurate. Tho it avoids any declaration as t° 
common origins of the languages, it may be taken as a reliable lead. Th® 
Wakashan stock can be considered fully established, even tho the common 
period of Nootka and Kwakiutl may go back quite a way (probably over 3000 
years). And Sapir’s Mosan hypothesis (Wakashan-Quileute-Salish) is dic- 
tinctly worth investigation. 

The treatment of vowels in the present work (207) has benefitted greatly from 
the application of the phonemic approach. While 15 vowels and 2 additional 
variants are listed, their relations are stated with considerable clarity, so that 
it is evident that they constitute not more than seven distinct phonemes (two 
less in Bella Bella and Newettee) and that the remaining types are variants which 
respond to the types of consonants preceding and following. In distinguishing 
the two short vowels, a' and a, Boas speaks of ‘close relations’ between them 
but believes they must be distinguished because the one ‘changes significantly’ 
to the other in certain forms of stem expansion. He fails to note that the change 
takes place only when the stem expansion involves the introduction of a glottal 
stop. (Boas does not write word-initial and intervocalic glottal stops, tho he 
says ‘Initial vowels are preceded and two vowels in succession separated by a 
weak glottal stop’—p. 207). The fact is that d is the regular variant in contact 
with A or ?, and also frequently recorded in contact with velar consonants, of the 
phoneme whose most typical value isa. As Boas indicates, « and v are additional 
variants of the same entity, found in contact with palatal and labialized conso- 
nants. Against this one short vowel phoneme, there are three long vowels in 


1 For typographic convenience, we use 2 in place of Boas’ small capital 5. 
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Newettee and Bella Bella, five in Southern Kwakiutl. They are (with variants 
indicated): a (a), 7 (7, e, 2), wu (a, 0, 6 ), d (Bella Bella ay), 4 (BB. aw). The 
high vowels (7, u) are in complimentary distribution with the prevocalic sequences 
ay, aw; furthermore, even the final and preconsonantic forms are described by 
Boas as ‘always diphthongized.’ This leads, at least in Newettee and Bella 
Bella, to the theory that they are indeed to be analyzed into phonemic sequences 
ay and aw. The interesting net result is a basic system of only two vowel 
phonemes, short a and long a. 

While Boas’ handling of the complicated consonant system of Kwakiutl 
strikes one as entirely sound, his orthography is clumsy as a result of holding it 
in line with earlier publications. Thus for example, the use of a raised point for 
front articulation of g'|, k| is not necessary since there are no corresponding 
non-front phonemes. Altho Boas’ treatment of accent (218-9) indicates that 
its placement is mechanically determined, he nevertheless writes it on every 
word. Incidentally, the rules for the occurrence of accent seem incomplete by 
not accounting for a certain amount of free variation that is implied by dif- 
ferent forms recorded in the material. 

In studying the phonetics as presented, one naturally thinks of the question of 
orthographic simplification: Is it important to employ a stream-lined phonemic 
orthography with but a single sign for each phoneme? Or is it just as well to use 
separate signs for variants of the phonemes, provided the relations of phonemic 
identity are specifically pointed out? Since in using the first kind of orthogra- 
phy, phonemic practice requires a full accounting of positional and free variation, 
one method should be as good as the other. However, there are so many chances 
of error in handling a complicated orthography that even the expert may slip. 
Kwakiutl -ts/aq ‘long object’ corresponds to Nootka -¢ig. On the basis of 
present knowledge of Wakashan phonology, the Nootka form would lead one 
to expect -éaq in Kwakiutl, that is, in Boas’ orthography, -ts/dég. Is our present 
theory of Wakashan phonology incorrect or could the little diacritic have been 
accidentally omitted? In favor of the second possibility is such a case as that of 
the suffix listed as -ts/ds (346) but written as -ts/as (without the diacritic) in the 
illustrative examples immediately following and also given without the diacritic 
in a cross-reference on p. 304. 

In treating the intricate and interesting consonant changes that take place in 
suffixation, Boas uses the same incisive and thoro approach as in the earlier work; 
the treatment of reduplication and stem expansion goes beyond the former 
treatment. It is interesting to observe that in handling internal changes, full of 
implications about earlier prehistoric periods of the language, Boas nonetheless 
sticks to the descriptive approach. Many another scholar would have been side- 
tracked into setting up a prehistoric construct, probably with serious loss of 
clarity in accounting for the contemporary facts. The merit of the descriptive 
method is that it encourages accuracy and full systematization of the directly 
observable facts. Reconstruction of prehistory is definitely aided by this type 
of summary. 

The outstanding morphological feature of Kwakiutl, shared with Nootka and 
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Quileute, is the great role played by suffixation. It is in fact the only combi- 
natory process, there being no prefixing, compounding, incorporation or any other 
way of bringing different morphemes into a single word. The only other 
meaningful modifications applying within the word are stem reduplication and 
stem expansion, or lengthening, already mentioned. Of suffixes there are over 
200, which Boas classifies (p. 237) ‘merely as a convenience designed to give an 
impression of the range of ideas expressed’ into: general locatives (such as in, on, 
under), special locatives (for example, up river, in the house), body-part loc- 
atives (such as on the hand), limitations of form (that is, numeral classifiers 
as long, flat, bundle, times), temporal suffixes, transitivizers, aspects, plurality of 
human beings (collectives), modes, passive, restriction of subject (the idea of 
‘some’), nominal formatives (actor, instrument, place, quality), verbal suffixes 
(for example, make, smell of, travel in), adverbial-adjectival elements (large, 
small, somewhat, accidentally), sources of information (quotative, evidential), 
degree of certainty (perhaps, probably), conjunctions, emotional attitudes, 
auxiliary suffixes (always used with some suffix following and modifying the 
meaning of the latter). These are the types apart from the important pro- 
nominal and demonstrative elements. 

Boas devotes several paragraphs (236-7) to discussing the theoretical signifi- 
cance of suffix classifications for the Northwest languages, citing particularly 
Andrade and Sapir-Swadesh.? Against the division into governing and re- 
strictive suggested by the latter, he prefers Andrade’s view that ‘It is impossible 
to decide how these combinations may be felt by native speakers.’ This 
strikes the reviewer as an incorrect statement of the problem. While it is in a 
sense true that ‘formally the governing and restrictive groups are identical,’ 
it cannot be held that the distinction is ‘not based on internal evidence, but rather 
on our European classifications.’ Boas says that ‘ to see a canoe’ [canoe-see, with 
‘see’ as a governing suffix] may as well be conceived as ‘to perform an action 
relating to a canoe by seeing.’ But, since the stem alone means ‘canoe,’ this 
translation includes for the meaning of the suffix ‘by seeing to perform an action 
relating to’ —which leaves the problem exactly as before. To illustrate in 
Nootka (Kwakiutl does not happen to have a suffix meaning ‘to see’), including 
a predicative suffix (-ma ‘he, she or it is’) in order to emphasize the relationships: 
éapac-ma ‘it is a canoe,’ éapac-u?al-ma ‘he sees a canoe,’ éapac-aq-ma ‘it is a large 
canoe’. It is no mere trick of English translation but an inescapable fact that 
the relation of subject and stem remains the same in the first and third examples 
but is radically changed in the second. Andrade’s statement about the feeling 
of native speakers is neither accurate nor decisive as a touchstone for solving 
the problem. 

The pronominal system of Kwakiutl is interesting. The third person has a 
six-fold classification based on distance and visibility. That is, one distin- 
guishes what is near the speaker, what is near the person spoken to, and what is 


? Manuel Andrade, Quileute, Handbook of American Indian Languages 3.149 ff (1933-8), 
esp. p. 260. Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, Nootka Tezts, Philadelphia 1939, esp. 236. 
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removed from both; in each location there are separate forms for visible and 
invisible. Besides the six varieties of third person, there are first, inclusive 
(‘you and I’) and second persons. In none of the persons is there a distinction of 
singular versus plural. This is a specific instance of a general characteristic of 
Kwakiutl; for, while there are suffixes which indicate a collection of people and 
while the distributive notion (scattered here and there) is expressed by re- 
duplication, there is no plural category in the ordinary sense. Kwakiutl carries 
this feature farther than Nootka, which lacks the plural category in general but 
distinguishes it in first and second person pronouns. 

On ‘Parts of Speech’ (280), Boas is scientific and correct in saying: ‘Strictly 
speaking there are only three classes of words: predicative terms, syntactic 
particles which define the function of the predicative terms, and exclamatory 
forms. Nothwithstanding the occurrence of “nominalizing”’ suffixes there is no 
clear cut distinction between noun and verb. Any “verb” preceded by an 
article is a noun; .. .and any noun with predicative endings is a verb. . .’ 

In the clarification of important details of Kwakiutl and in the fine demon- 
stration of careful descriptive method, the linguistic world gains much from this 
work. It stands, too, as a further monument to a great pioneer and leader in 
scientific thought. 


City College of New York 
Morris SwaDEsH 
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